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@ This month, dear friends and gen- 
tle ornithologists, we are up to our 
lurrs, and Turres, 
Murrs and Murres, the Com- 
Arctic Tern, the Northern 
Guillemot, the Black 
Foolish Guillemot 
Billed Auk or Tinker 
All this came 
asked some time ago in this space if 
there 


evebrows in lurs, 
Murs, 
mon and 
Guillemot, the 
Razor 


and the 


about because we 


was actually such a bird as the 
suggested that the correct 
might be 
We received 


on the 


“Tur and 


name ‘Tern’. 
letters from all ove: 


subject and the consensus 
seems to be that a Tur is a Guillemot, 
neither 


a Guillemot is an Auk and 


one is a Tern 

bird lovers so 
widely separated as W. C. Robbins of 
Corner Brook and B. G. Spracklin, 
4481 Wilson Montreal, re- 
ferred us to the Book of Newfound 
land which speaks with authority of 


the Northern 


say these birds are 


For instance two 


Avenue, 


Guillemot (Tut and 
numerous on the 
Newfoundland 


southeast coast of 


during the autumn and 
are killed for food by the fishermen. 

Mr Robbins’ definitely — differ- 
entiates the Northern Guillemot (or 


Tur) from the Tern. 


winter and 
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The Common and Arctic Tern, he 
tells us, are “‘sea swallows” known 
locally as “Stearin’” or “Paytucks’”. 
The Common Tern is much like the 
Arctic Tern, both being white with 
“light blue-grey mantle’, the main 
difference being that the bill of the 
Arctic Tern is red and that of the 
common variety red with black tip. 

Both Mr. Robbins and Mr. 
Spracklin give several sources of 
reference—the World Book, the Cam- 
bridge Encyclopaedia, Funk and 
Wagnalls Dictionary for the 
Guillemot. 


Guillemot, it seems is a name ap- 
plied generally to several species of 
birds belonging to the Auk family 
“and especially to the Common or 
Foolish Guillemot, so called because 
it permits itself to be captured rather 
than abandon the cliffs on which it 
breeds” 

And in his reference to the North- 
ern Guillemot (Tur) in the Book of 
Newfoundland Mr. Spracklin tells us 
to see also the Black Guillemot (Sea 
Pigeon), Murre (Mur) and Razor- 
Billed Auk Tinker) on same page 

Meantime from the Manse, 66 
Cochrane Street, St. John’s, comes 
the voice of Rev. Ernest Rowlands, 
minister of Cochrane Street Church, 


asking to be heard on the subject. 


“In the first place,” says Mr. 
Rowlands, getting right to the heart of 
the matter, “the word given as ‘Tur’ 
should be spelled “Turre’. 

“In the second place ‘there ain't 
no such animal’. ‘That is to say that 
technically, scientifically and ornitho- 
logically, there is no such bird as a 
“Turre what is so called is really a 
‘Murre, and “lTurre’ is just a local 
name mud h as seals ars localize d 
into ‘swoiles’ No reference to 


“Turres’ can be found in any book of 
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ornithology I have searched but 
‘Murre’ 


several species They are distinct and 


is Quite common Chere are 


very different from “lTerns’.” 
And Mr. Richard f 
old friend from 1612 Bolton Street, 


Watson, an 


Baltimore, Md., winds the matter up 
with a pun which shook us to the 
core 

“I must confess to complete ignor- 
ance about the Tur 7 he says 

“In mv early days, mv father, the 
late Ellis Watson, would occasionally 
spin a yarn about this bird but after 
listening to one of them I decided 
there could be no such animal It 
seems that back in the seventies he 
agreed to spend a winter on the 
Labrador Came Christmas Dav and 
he announced that turkey would be 
served for dinner The wretched- 
looking Carcass, which actually was 
that of a Tur, was opened up and 
found to contain a large key which 
belonged to the lock on the front 
door 

“To associate rn with the 
Dur would 
the worse 


That is a 


turminate th scussion but we hope 


on which to 


that from now on one yur 1 iders 
will feel auky 
to speak oft turs 


will 
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graphical Society. 

This is a rare distinction. It re- 
flects credit, as Mr. Young agreed 
when we suggested it to him, upon 
the whole A. G. organization and we 


are all very happy. 


@ After a long absence baby pictures 


are back with us again. 


ROSALIND MARGUERITE GILL 


Well, on baby p.cture anywa\ 

The budding Gypsy Rose Lee het 
with is Rosalind Marguerite Guill, 
daughter of Burnham Gill and _ his 
wife, who is the forme: Mar 
Saunders of Carbonear 

Papa Gill is now city editor of the 
St. John’s Daily News 

Interviewed by our St John’s 
correspondent, Miss Gill, eight months 
of age when the picture was taken, 
now slightly over a year old, said sh 
is interested in newspaper work 

She said she hops s to get a job on 
the Western Star some day 


[Svan Ghee 
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HIS FUTURE 


The boy doesn't know it yet Many a 
grown-up doesn’t realize it—but the 
new oil fields of Alberta brighten Can- 
ada's future 


Western oil is saving 100 million scarce 
U. 8. dollars this year, dollars we don't 
have to pay out for oil imports This 
m@éans money to buy other imports we 
need—things that cannot be grown or 
made in Canada. Next year Alberta oil 
should save 145 million U.S. dollars! 


Then, too, the search for oil is making a big 
new market in Alberta for things the rest of 
Canada has to sell. The oil industry is spend- 
ing $3 millions a week in the west. Across the 
nation this money is fostering new industries, 
expanding plants, creating jobs, paying wages, 
building homes 


And in the prairies petroleum product prices 
are lower than they would have been if oil 
had not been found. Prairie consumers saved 
more than $30 millions last year Anything 
that helps prairie prosperity helps all Canada 
Oil is important to us all More oil means a 
higher standard of living 


The search for oil is unending, a costly busi- 
negs, often disappointing. But the job is press- 
ing forward. And new-found oil is changing 
our future promising a better, brighter 
future for Canadians—man and boy alike! 


Bringing you oil is a big jeb... 
and a costly one 
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June 24th, 1950 — A Date to Remember 


.N June 24, 1497, at “five of the clock early in the morning” the 
| tons in John Cabot’s fifty-ton ship ‘Ye Matthew’, 53 days out of 
Bristol, sighted land. That landfall has been in dispute for many gener- 
ations, Labrador, Newfoundland, and Cape Breton contending for the 
honors and their contentions being upheld by scholarly arguments. 

In Newfoundland no one has ever doubted for a moment that Cape 
Bonavista, on the northeast coast, was the “Prima Vista”, the first-seen. 
It is even a tradition that Cabot anchored in the land-locked harbor of 
the island capital on the same day—-St. John’s Day—and gave the settle- 
ment its name. 

This year for the first time, St. John’s Day became Newfoundland 
Day, and the capital of the province became the hub of a spectacular 
series of events which made the headlines and the radio networks 
across the Dominion. The nine other provinces sent high-ranking 
official visitors, in acceptance of official invitations, personally delivered 
weeks earlier by Newfoundland’s Premier in the West and by the Min- 
ister of Health in the Eastern provinces 

The provincial representatives came “bearing gifts” to their 
youngest sister, and were presented with Newfoundland souvenirs. 
Various organizations took advantage of Newfoundland Day to put on 
their own shows. Most notable was that of the St. John’s Lions Club 
who, having sponsored a campaign to build a new Stadium, persuaded 
3arbara Ann Scott, Canada’s darling of the ice, to attend the celebra- 
tions and lay the corner-stone. Miss Scott also attended the Lions 
Street Dance on Water Street Saturday night. 

Most spectacular item on the program was the giant Air Show at 
Torbay Airport, seven miles from St. John’s. Sponsored by the newly- 
formed Newfoundland Flying Club, the show featured USAF “Shooting 
Star” Jet fighters, RCAF Lancaster bombers, USAF “Flying Box-Cars” 
and many other types of aircraft 

Canadian, American and French warships were in port for the 
occasion, but weather conditions prevented a search-light display which 
was to round out the program. The military part of the ceremonies 
included the presentation of colors to the Provincial Branch of the 
Canadian Legion in the morning and to the commanders of the four air 
cadet city squadrons in the afternoon. 

Newfoundland Day was a huge success. At the dinner tendered the 
official guests by the Newfoundland Cabinet, Hon. H. A. H. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Health and Welfare in Nova Scotia, announced that his 
province was prepared to concede officially that John Cabot first landed 
in Newfoundland. (Continued on next page) 
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Barbara Ann Scott laid the corner-stone for the proposed new Stadium at King 
George V Memorial Park, between King's Bridge Road and Quidi Vidi Lake. The 
stadium will seat about 5,000 people and will have a regulation ice-hockey rink 
fon which Miss Scott has promised to skate). The Provincial Government has 
granted an interest-free loan of $100,000 to the Stadium Committee on the 
understanding that the building will be available for a fair each year. Below, 
@ Royal Canadian Navy Guard of Honor under Lieut. Murray Benton presents arms 


as Lieutenant Governor, Sir Leonard Outerbridge, acknowledges the Royal Solute 
on his arrival at Torbay to attend the Air Show. 





Most spectacular part of the Newfoundland Day ceremonies was the Air Show held 
at Torbay in the afternoon. Thousands of citizens witnessed the display of aerial 
acrobatics which saw jet-propelled aircraft in action for the first time in Newfound- 
land. A Sikorsky ‘‘Flying Boxcar’’ was put into the air, and John Barton, manager- 
instructor of the newly formed Newfoundland Flying Club, thrilled the large crowd 
of spectators with his stunt-flying in the tiny Fleet Canuck used by the Club for 
training purposes. 


All the other provinces of Canada sent 
official representatives to take part in the 
Newfoundland Day celebretions. Hon. 
J. Walter Jones of Prince Edward Island 
was the only Premier able to make the 
trip, but all other representatives were 
of cabinet rank. The official party was 
taken on a tour of Si. John’s and the 
surrounding district as part of the two- 
day program. Picture shows Hon. Nancy 
Hodges, Speaker of the British Columbia 
Legislature, and Hon. J. 5S. Sturdee, 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabil- 
itation for Saskatchewan, leaving famed 
Cabot Tower on Signal Hil! 
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dune 24th was a day of great doings, with St. John's being host to more distinguished 
visitors than ever before at any one time. Pictured above are Sir Leonard and Lady 
Outerbridge, their A.D.C's and guests at Government House. The picture below was 


taken at the inauguration of the Newfoundland Flying Club and shows, left to 
right: E. R. McFarland, Vice-President Royal Canadian Fiying Clubs Association; 
$.S. Foley, District Controller of Air Services; Gordon Henderson, K.C., President 
Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association; Ren. Goobie, President Nfid. Flying Club; 
M. A. Seymour, K.C., R.C.F.C.A. Counsel; J. A. Wilson, C.B.E., Past President 
R.C.F.C.A.; K. Main, Controller Civil Aviation; Air Commodore Gordon, C.B.E., 
Commander Maritime Group, R.C.A.F.; D. L. Buchanan, Secretary-Manager R.C.F.C.A.; 
H. Darroch MacGillivray, Chairman Nfid. Provincial Committee, Air Cadet League 
of Canada. 





Early in May, Premier Smallwood and the Hon. J. R. Chalker, Minister of Health, 
set out by air to deliver personal invitations to the premiers of the other provinces. 
Mr. Smaliwood's schedule took him west to Victoria, B.C., where the above picture 
was taken. It shows, from left to right, D. R. Maclaren, T.C.A. Executive Assistant; 


Premier Smallwood; Premier B. |. Johnson of British Columbia; Squodron Leader A. C. 
Holmes, who accompanied the Newfoundland Premier. At Lethbridge, Alberta, Mr. 
Smallwood stopped long enough to be initiated, (below) as an honorary member 
of the Blood Band of the Blackfoot Indian Confederacy, with the title of Honorary 
Chief Waterchief (so-ee-na). 





The Hon. J. R. Chalker’s route covered the Eastern provinces, and in the above 
picture he is seen with Premier Jones and party in the historic Confederation 
Chamber at Charlottetown, P. E. |!. In the foreground is the table around which 
the Fathers of Confederation gathered 64 years ago to plan the Dominion of 


Canada. Behind the group is the historic plaque commemorating the Confederation 
meeting Below, Mr. Chalker is seen handing a formal invitation to attend the 
Newfoundland Day celebrations to Premier J. B. McNair at Fredericton, N. B. On 
Mr. Chalker's left is W. W. Fowler, TCA Executive Assistant, and H. D. MacGillivray, 
who accompanied the Minister on the eastern trip. 
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SUMMER| 


by RON POLLETT 


There is only one cure for it — 
go home and get it over with. 


HE Summer Madness is now 
at its riotous peak. It’s a 


deep-down yearning for the home- 
land in summer afflicting most of 
us Newfoundlanders exiled on the 
continent, especially in cities re- 
moved from the salt water. We 
call it the “going home again” 
complaint. 

This longing to go back and 
perch for a spell on the searocks 
of nostalgic memory—to listen to 
the waves and smell the cool ocean 

attacks us a year or so after we 
leave the Island, as soon as the 
novelty of the new place wears 
off, and stays in most cases until 
we die. Hardly a one escapes it 
completely. 

It can be as much of a disease 
as canker in potatoes. And there’s 
no cure. Also, as one fellow- 
sufferer here in New York said to 
me recently, it can be a bigger 
pocket-picker than the income tax. 

‘I’ve shelled out sixteen full 
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MADNESS 


fares in| the past five years 
traipsing back and forth—me and 
my wife and two grown children,” 
he complained. “The fellow next 
door who works in the same trade 
with me got stocks and bonds and 
bank accounts and his wife got fur 
coats and diamond rings — and 
what have we got? Landing cards 
for Halifax, railway ticket stubs, 
trunk stickers, air travel folders. 
He was born here. He’s lucky.” 

Not everybody has the craving 
that bad, to be sure. Most of us 
would be happy if we could afford 
the trip every three, five, or even 
ten years. But back we all have 
to go sooner or later, if we heed 
the call. 

There are an estimated 200,000 
of us Newfoundlanders living on 
the mainland, mostly in the cities. 
That’s more than half as many as 
on the Island itself. Many were 
reared in seaside villages rimmed 
by woods and fields which, in 
summer setting etched postcard 
pictures forever on our minds. 
These pictures of arboreal coolth 
and panoramic seascape dance like 
demons in our heads as we swelter 
on hot pavements where we came 








prawling Bos- 
bursting with Newfound- 
f 


while aln ‘very one O 


y-odd families 
Island relative 01 
know meone 

York 


around New 


We are 


land but scattere 2 all the 


well. The si is 


globe as always 


shining on a Newfoundlande! 

We « ry y the silt of the 
home place between our t: and 
when it wears off return for 
Comins 


plane 


more 

back, we can look out the 
window at Nova Scotia o1 
Prince Edward Island _ without 
feeling a thing, but the minute we 
see Newfoundland, which is only 
land ce the other 
hearts start 


come into our eve: 


places, oui 
thumping and sticks 

In the 
the cold 


same sentimental fashion, 
bony contours of stolid 
Port aux (the landfall 
for the Nova Scotia) 
can be the green hills of home for 


dank 


outside the 


Basques 
ferry from 
us wayfarers; and the and 
glowering eacliffs 
Narrows in St bring 
happy tears and a choking in the 
chest for 
landers 


John’s can 


homecoming Newfound- 


The disease the urge to go 


home starts in the springtime 


and subsides in the fall, reaching 


its virulent swelter- 


None of 


from the 


Stage in the 
ing weeks of summer 
been away 


us has sea- 


coast. long enough t forget the 


cooling breezes of an August sun- 


set and the cleansing fragrance of 


20 


blended with 
ne ocean We 
The cloying 
lew York 
inland 


searing 


cities like Toronto are things the 


Newfoundlande: aoesn t bargain 


lo! i} t time ne nead across 


the Gulf 


The respite comes with winter, 


when the happy pictures of the 


homeland fade. Then we hug hot 


radiators in brick houses’ and 


shiver at the thought of the 
knifing north winds that swirl dry 


frozen snow over bleak frosty 


landscapes We let blow the 
shrouded 
that 


the Arctic drift ice into our 


screeching  nor’easters, 


in ghostly cold drizzles, pile 
native 
with 


chairs no 


harbors. We lounge, then, 
feet 
firewood to 
fetch 
mooing for hay We 
thing. 


‘ 


warm in soft 


chop, no water to 


from the well, no cows 


don’t feel a 


“‘What a day for Trouting!"’ 


But turns the first balmy day of 
spring and the roots we left 


bedded in the home soil 


im- 
begin to 
breathe again. A sure sign we are 
in for another siege of homesick- 


ness is when we hear ourselves 


saying, “Boy, oh boy-—what a day 
through the ice!” or 
“IT can see the 
skunning the 
The 


how 


for trouting 
bedlamers now, 
back 
home 
spring 
yvear are no 


water in the 


cove.” letters from 


telling delicious the 


salmon tastes this 


comfort at all. 
By the time we get down to the 


small potatoes we have it bad 


When _ the 
lushes in the city 


again. spring 
parks and the 
leaf trees that stance valiantly out 


f 


of cement 


grass 


sidewalks bud their 
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defiance of suffocating brick and 
steel, it says here—what do we 
Newfoundlanders see? We see 
visions of lambs with wriggling 
tails and of dandelions yellowing 
the hillside facing the May sun. 
Gone now are snowcapped roofs 
fronted with icicles, windows cur- 
tained with frost patterns — set- 
tings that look well on Christmas 
cards but not so warm to live with, 
we ought to know. 

So, sitting in the sun, say in 
Central Park in the beautiful 
spring weather that often basks 
New York, we have no difficulty 
conjuring up the village scenes 
just out. Where city- 
bred people smell only polluting 
fumes and gases we in our home- 


after ice 


sick minds taste the pungent 
headiness of boiling pitch and tar, 
of oakum, of tree-bark cooking in 
tanpots over wood fires on the 
beach as fisherfolk prepare boats 
and nets for a busy surnmer. 
Likewise, where others see only 
rowboats on the park lake we 
tall-sparred schooners, 
taughtly for 
spring airing, mirrored in the har- 
bor calm. At least, that’s the pic- 
ture we are likely to recall. Most 
of us in the States came here be- 


envision 


white sails spread 


fore the high bars went up on the 
U. S. border in the early 30’s. We 
can’t picture the craft, 
which are mechanized 
hulls sans sans 


modern 
mainly 

canvas, romance. 

(Continued on next page) 





THE LADY OF CAPE 
ST. JOHN 


(‘“‘Mother Burke” is the name 
given to the huge pinnacle of rock 
in the cliffs at Cape St. John, 
Notre Dame Bay. The rock for- 
mation resembles an old lady 
sitting in a chair.) 


Serene she sits hands folded in her 
lap 

Like some tired old lady taking an 
evening nap, 

To watch and keep in sight is all 
her work 

This grand old landmark, 
old Mother Burke. 


stern 


The snows of centuries have rested 
on her head 
Though sunsets 
youthful red, 
And men on seas where death and 

danger lurk 
Have scanned the homely face of 
Mother Burke. 


deck her out in 


Long years ago this lady wore a 
crown 

In keeping with her somber col- 
ored gown, 
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A token 
work 
A cross upon the head of Mother 

Burke. 


‘twas to fishermen at 


A legend says a sailor 
there, 

Thankoffering it 
swered prayer, 

When after a long voyage, through 
clearing storm and murk, 

With thankful eyes and heart he 
sighted Mother Burke. 


placed it 


may be for an- 


The cross has fallen, but the story 
lives 

And to the place an added luster 
gives, 

The dangerous task this 
man did not shirk 

But climbed the towering rock and 
crowned great Mother Burke. 


French- 


Symbol of rugged strength, 
queen upon her throne 
She sits through storm and calm 

and guards her own, 
The fishermen of Cape St. John 
who ply their work, 
Within the watchful 
Mother Burke. 
—MRS. J. B. CHURCHILL, 
LaScie, White Bay. 


like 


sight of 
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Anyway, who wants 


about a steam trawler? 

At any rate, this is the time of 
are likely to firk out the 
frenchhooks and 
back 
from our latest trip and have an- 
that 


sure 


year we 
old codjigger or 
brought 


similar mementoes 


other fond look. If happens, 


we are a goner for 


Only Cure — a trip home 
The best 
Summer Madness is to take a trip 


treatment for the 


with 
traffic 
that 
remedy. 


For 


home and have it over 


Judging by the jammed 


lanes in July and August, 


seems to be the popular 
But it 


only lasts a_ year. 


there’s always another spring with 


grass sprouting in the park, the 
lamb’s tails again, the Stockholm 
tar, the siren song of cool breezes 
The fellow 
radio for his 
old mammy’s lap in Alabamy 
Newfoundlander 


brushing the pines. 


who sighs over the 
might well be a 
with his signals crossed. 

This 
though expensive, can be pleasant 
Aside from the 


“soing home” treatment, 
medicine to take. 
immediate of homecoming— 
re-union with relatives and child- 


many 


joys 


hood friends there are 


other pleasures and gratifications 
only an exile 


Some of these are pap for the soul 


can appreciate. 
and sugar teats for the memory. 
For instance, the other summer 
up back of our in Trinity 
Bay I wood- 
slide bottom up in the tall weeds 
rocks. The steel 
rusted to the color 
that 
among the 
I hauled it out 


house 


came across an old 


on a pile of 


runners were 


of a robin’s breast and was 


what caught my eye 


greenery and 
discovered it was the very one my 
godfather 


gave me the winter I 
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initials were 
hind 


was confirmed My 
still faintly in the 
where I'd them 
split 


beam 
and the 
where I'd 


etched 


front beam was 
pounded in the horn too tight the 
first day I got it 

The 


much to me then but it 


catamaran didn’t mean 
meant a 
It re-created my 

Downey, of whom I 
fond. I could see him 
tackled to the slide, but mostly I 


could picture him lying beside it, 


great deal now. 
work dog 


was very 


head cradled on forepaws, shiver- 


ing in the cold. He was waiting 
with spruce 
bough tops we had to haul home 
to the stable to down the 


sheep. 


for me to load up 


bed 


crusted 
his eyebrows 
and when he stood up to bark a 
greeting every time I returned to 
the slide with a backload, the 
snow fell away from his face. 

So the look, the super- 
ficial glance around the old home- 
stead can unfold an album of 
memory pictures, happy and sad, 
good for hours of The 
woman sees a mat- 
hook, a friendship cup, a child- 
hood copybook, Grandma’s faded 
tippet; the sees a powder 
horn, a squidjigger, a plug of 
tobacco, a guncap. To us, such 
things have ties far 
beyond the imagination of the 
home folk. That’s why they some- 
times titter to see us lug such 
seeming trash as lead sinkers and 
pieces of shard our 
pockets. 


The driving 
into 


wet snow 


awnings over 


chance 


reverie. 
homecomer 


man 


emotional 


away in 


Back to the Cabbage Garden 


Myself, I like to go down into 
the landwash and sling rocks and 
pick up seapurses and squirt the 
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water out of them to make sure 
I’m in Newfoundland. I like to 
shun my fork along the backbone 
of a watered salt tomcod and 
into a nice mealy potato 
for a change. I thrill to the draw 
of a big codfish on my handline 
and like to watch my face re- 
flected in the blue water over the 
side of a punt. I can lean on the 
fence for hours looking at the 
cabbage garden where I used to 
dig worms. 


scrape 


I also like to pick a big white 
pond lily and bury my nose in its 
fragrance. At the same time I have 
fun blowing into its long, porous 
stalk to make the petals come 
alive. Smells good without blow- 
ing; smells better with. 


I like, too, to lie in the sunshine 
on a hilltop overlooking the vill- 
age where the goats go to chew 
their cuds because the wind there 
blows away the mosquitoes which 
they cannot swat with their short 
tails. From the height I can watch 
perhaps an old man moseying 
along the country road behind the 
cow he’s taking home from pas- 
ture, and think how the city peo- 
ple where I live hurry and scurry, 
not only on the streets, but also 
or the moving stairs where you’re 
supposed to stand still and let the 
steps carry you. But this man is 
from the village and would take 
his time anyhow —even if he 
wasn’t an old man and even if he 
wasn’t behind a cow. 


In the cool of the evening I like 
to sit on big flat rocks by the 
roadside near the beach with the 
oldtimers who are always lolling 
there after supper talking and 
laughing and _ squirting tobacco 
juice at the emmets crawling on 
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the gravel. They have spent all 
their lives in the village where the 
people fish and play all summer 
and in the winter they don’t fish, 
and where a punch clock is only 
a picture in a magazine. They 
make companions and 
are full of happy reminiscences. 
Most well without 
glasses and hear perfectly in spite 
of the gunwads growing out of 
their They travel a slow 
road to the cemetery. 


cheerful 


seem to see 


ears. 


Of course, my 
Madness 


case of Summer 
may be a bad one for 
which there is no hope of cure. 

Other ingredients of the “going 
home” medicine are not hard to 
take, either. Among them is the 
tasty one of having the chance to 
play peacock where you grew up 
crow. The Beau Brumel of Broad- 
way can cut quite a figure in the 
cowdab circuit, just as the big 
wind bedecked in Fifth Avenue 
frills can blow the sails off the 
village elite who once peaked 
their noses like topgallants at the 
erstwhile Uncle Tom’s maid from 
the tumble-down house up the 
muddy lane. 


And no less tasty is the under- 
skin glee of tossing folding money 
into the same worn collection 
plate in the church where it used 
to break your heart to unclutch 
a penny. 

Human nature being what it is, 
the temptation to put on the dog 
here where the barks can be 


heard can be, to say the least, 


titilating. Especially since upalong 


in the city you can be nothing 
more than just another caplin in 
a puntload. 

But money and fine clothes the 
home comer must have, or he 
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back in the 
For that, anyway, he 


wouldn't have come 
first place 
deserves credit 
that the 


earner, at 


since statistics 


prove average wage 
York, is 
more than two weeks ahead 
But trust the 
Newfoundlander, 


least in New 
neve! 
o! the 


homespun 


poorhouse 
given 
half a chance, not to have a good 
bit of 
sock' 
For those 
relief 
igs a hard one A 
the homesick 
to hook up 
city-bred 
through all his earnings but 
pooh-poohs any 
“humble”, 
years of 
eventually purge the jigging hole 
from his often takes 
Such a drastic step as that to curb 
a Newfoundlander’s 
Veering homeward 
But the mistake the 
yearning exile in search of a cure 


something saved up in his 


seeking permanent 


from the malady the road 


good antidote 
native might try is 
with a high-falutin’ 


who not. only runs 
also 
mention of his 
Thirty 


might 


bumpkin origin 
such weaning 


memory. It 


toes from 


biggest 


could ever make is to marry one 
of his own kind. Yet that’s what 


often happens since Newfound- 


landers, like other national groups, 
build their 
foreign city 


own nests in whatever 

they happen to settle 
in numbers. The folk-dance tempo 
of the get-togethers is far 
Waltz time, but it plays a gypsy 
tune for the homesick 
inevitable ensues 


from 
and the 
She's his best bet in every other 


respect, granted 
homemaker 


She’s the perfect 
who also can 
She’s 


strong 


brew 
good tea 
enough 
all the 
of red corpuscles 


old-fashioned 
and enough to do 
housework Her heritage 
bed 
She's the 


kind he should marry fish or no 


warms his 


as well as his heart 
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fish. But she’s a Newfoundlander. 
So he mistake of 
course. 


makes the 
Now 
in the pod. 


there are two peas 
Now he'll never have 
anything to put in the trunk up- 
The C.N.R., Furness-Red 
Cross, the airlines to Gander, and 
the Newfoundland will 


+. 
Stalrs. 


taxicabs 
get it instead 
Two fares now where only one 
Then come the little 
back to visit 
Soon they, too, 


grew before 

half-fares to take 
the grandparents 

are full-fledged addicts. Now he’s 
in the same boat with the man up 
front in this article. In no time, 
relics like squidjiggers and muz- 


zle-loader longtoms crop up in 


the city apartment and maps of 
Newfoundland and calendars from 
the village appear on the walls of 
the playroom. 

It’s no trouble at all to get the 
children started with the Summer 
Madness. It might almost be said 
they inherit the urge to go “home”, 

It begins 
when the father 


eyed’ boy about 


innocently 

tells the 
such 
little 


face as 


enough 
wide- 
entrancing 
that 
catch 
about sea- 
reddish sand. At the 
same time, the mother warms up 
the pig-tails with 
about 


things as the fish spit 


in your you them, 


about the sail boats, 
sheils and 
wonder yarns 
what little girls do and see 
in the village picnics, berries, 
bluebells, 
ana real lambs and calves 
the children enjoy 


those in the books. 


bachelor buttons and 
stories 
better than 

It all leads up to seeing is be- 
lieving, and one fine summer day 
the family heads for the village. 
After the first hectic flush of hand- 
shaking and showing off the chil- 
dren the fun begins. 


If the home port happens to be 
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on a motor road where stores are 
serviced daily from St. John’s or 
other towns, as many villages are 
these days, well and good—all they 
need to get the best of everything 
to eat is money. But if it’s one of 





SIGNAL HILL 


Embattled hill of old grey stones, 

What secrets do you hide 

Of bygone days when whitened 
bones 

Shone on the bleak hill-side 

When your old cannon guarded 
still 

Beleagured St. John’s town, 

When our foes feared the guardian 
hill 

And shunned the cannon’s frown? 


When Frenchmen 
and land 

And terror reigned supreme, 

While people died on either hand 

You seemed to sleep and dream. 

What bloody battles did you 
watch, 

What victories did you view? 

But the defeats were hard to scan 

While victories were few. 


came by sea 


So many years have passed since 
then, 

And times have changed a lot, 

For now we love our fellow men 

And quarrels have been forgot, 


And still 
gaze, 

A gallant old grey hill 

Reminding us though times have 
changed, 

We're Newfoundlanders still. 


—KEVIN A. WADMAN, 
Bar Haven, Placentia Bay. 


you stand within our 





the outlying places bypassed by 
Time and Tide, bad and 
night! 

In either the father frets 
silently over the pay he’s missing 
and the big bite in his bankroll at 


good- 


case, 
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the same time he enjoys a million- 
aire’s holiday of sport fishing. He 
gets the jitters 
fleet-footed 
edge of a 


time his 
nears the 
steep hops the 
thwarts of a punt but 
swells with pride to see him land 
trout. The mother thrills 
to watch daughter picking 
flowers or rolling in the hay, then 
turns around 


every 

namesake 
cliff or 

rocking 


a fine 


her 


sterilizes the 
well water and pail milk and sniffs 


and 


at the margarine her own mother 
calls butter. 

But in this hullabaloo, 
everybody survives the summer in 


spite of 
the open, especially so the chil- 


dren In some cases 
their 
their 


youngsters 


they even 
cheeks 
like 
wear all 


and 
most 
the 


grow apples in 
twinkles in 
village 


eyes 


time. 

3ack in the city, the young ones 
bubble with tales of the big white 
the 
funny-looking 
room is out of 


wooden house by seabeach 
bath- 
places 
can pick flowers and 
nobody cares how many; of sandy 
beaches 


where the 
doors: of 
where you 


where hardly anyone is 
and where you can swim for free 
and have a rowboat all day witn- 
out paying even a cent. 

A few trips like that and the 
Surnmer Madness can become al- 
much a 


MOSt as disease in the 
generation as in the first. 
Lut the treatment will be less of 
a financial once the cross- 
is completed a 
vears hence and we can pile 
tne whole family into an autr- 
mobile and run back and forth for 
i Song. 

When that time comes, a lot «f 
us Newfoundlanders 
away in 


seconc 


crash 
sland highway 


tew 


who went 
wheelbarrows will come 
back in motor cars for sure. 
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CORNER - STONE OF EMPIRE 


by M. F. HARRINGTON 


ee for 
posterity, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, unlike 
John Cabot, had a chron- 
icle: sailed to 
Newfoundland in 1583 on 
the famous’ expedition 


that 


when he 


was to lay the cor- 
Mmer-stone of the world’s 
greatest empire. The 
Vision of Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth had first 
focussed the attention of 
England on the need and 
Value of 
Zation 

Raleigh’s 
and he 
imagination 


overseas coloni- 

Gilbert 
half-brother 

fired by the latter’s 


was 
was 


In 1578 with the connivance of 
the Court Gilbert from 
England with two ships. He ex- 
Plained the purpose of his mission 
in “A discourse how Her Majesty 
May annoy the King of Spain by 
fitting out a fleet of shippes of war 


sailed 


under pretence of a voyage of dis- 
covery, 
enemies 


and so fall upon the 
shippes and DESTROY 
HIS TRADE IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND and the West Indies, 
POSSESS THE COUNTRY.” 

That 


and Gilbert was almost impover- 


and 


expedition was a failure 


ished But he was an enthusiast. 


a pioneer, and he labored mightily 


to assemble anothe expedition 


before his eight-vea1 


1584 


patent ran 


He even sold a |: 


out, in irge 


part of his estate, and with the 


: : : 
of Raleigh (who furni 


hip) Peckham and Have 


and 
others, a little fleet of five ships 
with two hundred fifty men 
assembled. 


became his chronicler), 


and 


trades, 
horses 


The men were of all 


says the record, “hobby 
and morris dancers and many like 
conceits”, and it’s not surprising 
that with such a motley crew, one 
ship turned to piracy, and many 
men deserted. On Saturday the 
3rd of August, 1583, Gilbert ar- 
rived at St. John’s with two ships 
and a pinnace; the “Delight”, the 
Admiral’s ship 120 tons; the 
“Golden Hind” 40 tons; and the 
“Squirrel” 10 tons. At the mouth 
of the Narrows they 
“Swallow”, 40 
English 
allow to enter. 
first 


found the 
tons, which the 
would not 
That was Gilbert’s 
taste of the rule of 
Admirals. 


merchants 


Fishing 


Not knowing what to expect the 
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ships were made ready for action, 
and sailed in after Gilbert had 
sent in to the harbor a boat with 
Her Majesty’s Commission to 
show that he came with authority. 
This satisfied the English mer- 
chants and they caused their 
ships’ guns to be fired in greeting. 
Next morning being Sunday, the 
General (Gilbert) and his com- 
pany were brought on land by 
the English captains who showed 
them where they took their walks 
in a place called ‘the garden’. 
On Monday the 5th, Gilbert 
caused his tent to be set on the 
side of a hill in view of the entire 
fleet of English and foreign ships, 
between 30 and 40 sail. Then, 
accompanied by his officers, he 
called an Assembly of the captains 
of the ships in port at his tent, 


read 
and explained to those present by 


where his Commission was 


means of interpreters where 
necessary. 

When this had been done Gil- 
bert took of the har- 
bor of St. John’s and Newfound- 
land “by digging up a turfe and 
receiving the same with a hazell 
wande unto him after 
lawe and cus- 


possession 


delivered 
of the 
tome of England”. 
The hill where Gilbert pitched 
his tent is believed to be Garrison 
Hill at the foot of which the Ser- 
geants War Memorial now stands. 
Other say it was on the 
site of the present National War 
Memorial at the King’s Beach 
traditional landing-place from 
time and where the 
plaque shown herewith is located. 


the manner 


sources 


immemorial, 





SAVE OUR 


FORESTS, 


PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


This Forest Fire started July 4th, 1949, near the upper Humber Land 


Settlement of Cormack. 


The fire burnt twenty-five square miles of 


timber land, the cost of extinguishing this fire was over $35,000.00. 
It was not considered out until August 10th. 

The Forest Protection Association asks everyone to be exceptionally 
careful during the summer months when Forest Fires can be most 


disastrous. 


@ FOREST FIRE 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


FOREST 
PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 


NEAR 


THE HUMBER _ RIVER 





Newfoundlanders 


Abroad — 18th in 


a Series 





Charles Barnes 


by JOHN RONALD 


* W, THAT ain’t no detective 
freckled- 
and 


agency,” said the 


faced boy disgustedly as he 
his mother left the Barnes Investi- 
gation Bureau on Montreal’s Notre 
Street. “I 


guns. O! 


Dame didn’t see no 


mysterious disguises 
There wasn't even a body on the 
floor!” 

This youngster, after listening 
to endless radio programs wherein 
wounded into detective 


men flop 


offices clutching fortunes in gems 
while blondes slither out of 
had 
his mother to take him to see a 
real-life From 
the near dozen listed in the Mon- 
treal 
the agency 


con- 


venient windows, pestered 


detective agency. 


phone book she had chosen 
operated by Charles 


Barnes who, be it known, was 
born in St. John’s in a house on 
Mundy Pond Road in 1896. 

Yet if this boy 
ing exciting in the 


had the 


who found noth- 
Barnes office 


opportunity of following 


any one of the agency’s 34 oper- 


ators while working on a case his 
Opinion that nothing exciting ever 
happens would have been shatter- 
ed. Mr 

engage in 


3arnes and his associates 


almost every type of 


detection work except divorce 


extremely exciting and sometimes 


cases, and some of thei 
dangerous 
Although 


Barnes has 


New foundlander 


operated a private 


agency for only two years his 


28 


A former Montreal Police Director, now 
running his own Detective Bureau, this 
Newfoundlander is of his 
hometown. 


also Mayor 


success is almost phenomenal. He 
started the agency with three men 
and there are 34 full-time 
operators on the payroll. In the 


today 


summer months when the agency 
does guard duty on the Montreal 
docks for most of the steamship 
number on the 


payroll passes the 200 mark. 


companies, the 


well- 
fitted for the post he occupies, as 
he spent 28 years with the Mon- 
treal Police 
signed 


Mr. Barnes of course is 


and re- 
from the 
Director of the de- 
partment. Yet 1914 
police work was the farthest thing 


Department 
three years ago 
position of 


back in 


from his mind. 
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“I was a toolsmith with the 
Montreal Tramways at that time,” 
says Mr. Barnes, “and then war 
broke out and I enlisted as a 
private.” 

When he 
years 


left the service four 
later he was a_e sergeant 
and he had become so 
accustomed to being outdoors 
that he knew he’d never be sat- 
isfied with an inside job. “So I 
applied for a job with the police 
force,” explained Mr. Barnes, 
“and within three weeks I was a 
patrolman pounding the pave- 
ments on Beaver. Hall Hill and 
Dorchester Street. The salary was 
$1,000 a year.” 


The constable, however, had 
ambitions and an, excellent phy- 
sique which he still retains. “I 
got that from my parents and 
grandparents,” he says. ‘“‘My peo- 
ple were Newfoundlanders as far 
back as we can trace, and were 
typical husky, well-built is- 
landers.” 


major 


Mr. Barnes next step with the 
Police Department was to be given 
a post as a physical instructor, 
then he was promoted to drill 
master and given ae_e sergeant’s 
rank. In due course he was given 
charge of No. 9 station where he 
was a lieutenant. Then he went 
back to the central police office 
where he became a captain and 
then assistant police chief direc- 
tor. By this time 27 years had 
gone by, and then the police dir- 
ector died and Mr. Barnes was 
given the position as director. He 
held this rank for seven months 
and then he decided to retire. 
About this time—1947—he took a 
Government position as chief com- 
missioner of rent control which he 
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held till he started his own bureau 
in May of 1948. 


Was Home in 1910 
“I’ve been so busy,” relates Mr. 
“that I don’t get much 
opportunity to get home. In fact 
it’s 30 years since I went to New- 
foundland for a visit. However 
I’m going back this fall and I 
intend to cover the island. I can 
hardly wait to do some fishing and 
shooting.” 

To the outsider it would 
that murder mysteries 
the only thing which detective 
agencies solve, yet this type of 
crime plays little part in the 
Barnes agency. Here is the type 
of work they are called to do most 
frequently: 


Barnes, 


seem 
are about 


Assist in the rendering of facts 
for prosecuting or defending per- 
sonal injury suits in auto, rail- 
road, street car and bus accidents. 
Trailing suspects, checking on 


salesmen, locating agitators and 


leaks of information, sabotage to 


merchandise and machinery, 
checking on embezzlers, _kid- 
nappers, blackmailers, extortion- 
ists, forgers and burglars. 

The company also gets calls to 
check store personnel, railroad 
and tramway employees, find 
missing heirs, hidden assets in 
bankruptcy cases, locates wit- 
nesses to accidents and hold-ups, 
investigate bogus wills, investi- 
gate credit, patents, copyrights 
and infringements. Watchmen and 
police guards are available for 
visiting celebrities and for the 
protection of plants and business 
places. 

On the staff 
women whose 
watch for shop 


are four 
job is to 
in stores 


there 
main 
lifters 





and check up on suspected store 


employees who might be filling 


their own pocket 


proprietor’s till 


instead of the 


Hobbies Help Out 
Charles 
busy 


Barnes is obviously a 
man even though he doesn’t 


work 


lumerous societies 


do any detective himself. 
He belongs to 
and associations, such as the Chief 
Constables’ 
he is president 

to-date on the 


used by 


Association of which 
He also keeps up- 
latest 


law enforcement agencies 


equipment 
and has a large number of scien- 
tific instruments for the use of his 
men The office uses finger print 
equipment and the latest in re- 
With one unit 


they can fasten a disc to an out- 


cording machines. 


side wall and sit in a car on the 
street and listen to the 

Other 
enables the agency to place hidden 


will 


room 


conver- 


Sation clever equipment 


microphones which pick up 


conversations in a and re- 
them fo 

A job like naturally 
strenuous and to add to his work 
M: Barnes was 
Mayor of Claire—a 
of Montreal where he 
Zive his 


has a number of hobbies 


cord evidence 


this is 
recently elected 
Point suburb 
resides. To 
mind a rest Mr. Barnes 
The most important one is mak- 
ing new 

dren M1 


working 


toys for crippled chil- 


Barnes ha a wood- 
shop in his’ basement 


where he turns trains, trucks, 


puzzles and other wooden objects 
for under-privileged children. “I 
get the 


wood-working urge from 
my forebears,” relates Mr. Barnes 
“Both my dad an granddad 
were carpenters.” 


This former 


whiz at golf, 
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the 80’s. He is also an excellent 
pistol shot and won the Quebec 
championship for three years in 
a row. 

The Mayor has two husky sons, 
one of whom is with the R.C.M.P. 
and the other is in the newspaper 
business, 

So You Want to be a Detective ? 

“It’s amazing the number of 
people who want to get into the 
business,” reports Mr. Barnes. 
“They think every day is exciting. 
3ut most jobs consist of patiently 
tracking down prosaic clues, look- 
ing for one which will break the 
case.” 

Probably 


tisements in the 


some of the adver- 


cheaper maga- 
zines put a halo around the busi- 
ness of detection. You’ve probably 
seen some of the ads, they usually 
read like this: “Follow this man! 
He’s Operator 37 
giant spy ring. You too can learn 
to track criminals and 
and fortune!” 

Mr. Barnes that 
chaps come into his office looking 


head of a 


win fame 


related many 


for a job with a correspondence 
school graduation certificate in one 
hand and a pair 


cuffs in the other. 


of cheap hand- 
Mr. Barnes does believe, how- 
ever, that a 
ularly a 


good school, partic- 


evening school 


with teachers and students work- 


day or 


ing together, can be very helpful 
in teaching the recruit the funda- 
mentals of The 
U. S. has many such schools who 
turn out 


crime detection 


who 
later start as juniors in established 


agencies. 


men and women 


“College isn’t essential,’ reports 
Mr. Barnes, one 
year of high school himself, “pro- 


who had only 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ON THE SQUID - JIGGIN; GROUND 


Everything has been said and 
done on the squid-jiggin’ ground. 
So the saying goes in Newfound- 
And it has, sometimes by 
accident, sometimes by design. On 


land. 
occasion I was on the squid 
grounds all night. It 
dark when the squids struck and 
we could hardly see even the men 
in the crooked-stem punt a few 
feet away. Sid Torraville of 
Change next to 
me in our boat shook a pair loose 
jigger, threw it out, 
other line, then 
back to the first and was startled 


one 


Was very 


Islands who was 
from his 
grabbed at his 


by an agonized yelp of pain from 
the after-room of the adjacent 
punt. He discovered that he had 
thrown his jigger straight into the 
long white whisker of Uncle Joey 
and when he pulled on the 
he nearly jerked the 
fellow’s head off. Sid ‘lowed he 
lost 15 squids on that line before 
two men and a boy finally got 
Uncle Joe unhooked. 
was 


line 
poor old 


The old man 
proud of his life when day- 
light broke so he could watch the 
menace of the  fiying 
around him. 
One of the 


jiggers 
favorite stunts on 
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and get 
alerted on their lines 
false alarm of Squid-ho! 
Some of us boys would stealthily 
pull in attach an old 
squid (old soldier) to the barbless 
jJigger 
them down 


the grounds was to try 
everybody 
with a 
our lines, 
lower 
Then 
at a given signal we’d jump to our 


hooks and_= slowly 


into the water. 
start feverishly at 


feet, working 


our lines and 
This 


attention 


screech Squid-ho! 


would draw everybody’s 


One boy would take in 


a dead squid while others would 


start squirting mouthfuls of water 


gulped from the jar in the cuddy, 


thing. By 
we could keep the 
show going for a minute or two, 
long enough to electrify the whole 
skein of 


to simulate the real 


careful timing 


all hands 
their lines. 
There would be a few cuss-words 


boats and get 


clawing frantically at 
great deal of 
nobody got really 
was the use, on the 
ground? 


and a 
But 
What 
squid jiggin’ 
has it: 
“And if you get cranky 
You’d clear of the 
squid jiggin’ ground.” 
A. R. SCAMMELL. 


aimed at us 
laughter. 
angry 

As the song 


better steer 
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The “ALBERT T. GOULD” Joins the Mercy Fleet 


by MAXWELL PLOWMAN 


@ On the afternoon of June 10th, 1950, at Manchester, Mass., an 
event of importance to countless Newfoundland and Labrador fisher- 
men took place, when the American motor vessel ‘‘DEEPWATER II" 
was formally christened the ‘‘ALBERT T. GOULD" by Mrs. Gibbs 
Sherrill of Beverly Farms, Mass., daughter of the gentleman for whom 
the vessel was named. This was a preliminary measure to the transfer 
of the vessel from American to Canadian registry for use by the 
Grenfell Mission as an auxiliary to the S.S. ‘“MARAVAL" on the 
Labrador Coast. After the christening ceremony the “GOULD” went 
On a two-hour try-out cruise of the northern arm of the Massachusetts 
Bay with various Boston physicians and their families and other 
interested persons. 


At a meeting of the New England Grenfell Association held 
in January, 1950, it was decided to purchase a suitable vessel for 
the use of the Grenfell Mission in and around St. Anthony, as a 
memorial to the late Mr. Albert T. Gould, who was for many years 
president of the New England Grenfell Association. 


The need for such a boat had long been apparent, for when 
the ‘“MARAVAL" had been away on her long journeys to the north, 
Dr. Charles S. Curtis, head of the Labrador Mission, and his asso- 
ciates had been obliged to visit the neighboring settlements in small 
boats that were uncomfortable and sometimes unseaworthy. A 
sturdy boat with a powerful engine and adequate accommodations 
was urgently needed to take doctors to the various harbors in and 
about the Straits and on some occasions to bring patients to the 
hospital at St. Anthony for treatment. 


A committee was therefore formed of various physicians, 
local yachtsmen and other interested persons, all friends of the late 
Mr. Gould, under the Chairmanship of Dr. Alexander Forbes, and 
a considerable sum of money was collected, to which the New 
England Grenfell Association added a substantial amount, and in 
due course sufficient funds were available for the purchase of the 
desired vessel. After a considerable search ranging from ports in 
Massachusetts to Maryland, the Committee found a _ vessel which 
appeared to meet all! the requirements of the Mission. She was the 
“DEEPWATER II" which was then lying at Roslyn, Long Island, New 
York, the property of a Mr. Duryea. The vessel is 49 feet in length 
and is equipped with an 85 HP Diesel engine and with two sails, a 





Mr. Plowman is British Vice-Consul at Boston. 
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Photo, taken at Christening of the “Albert T. Gould’. shows left to right: Mrs. 
Albert T. Gould, Mrs. Gibbs W. Sherrill (daughter of Mrs. Gould), and Dr. 
Alexander Forbes. 


mizzen anda jib. She is steam-heated throughout ard has sleeping 
accommodations for seven persons. 


After being brought from Long Island to Manchester, Mass., 
she was prepared for her career on the ‘‘Coast"’ by being sheathed 
for ice and by adding a mainsail to save fuel in a favorable breeze. 


On June 12th | granted a Provisional Certificate of British 
Registry in respect to the M.V. “ALBERT T. GOULD" at the British 
Consulate General in Boston, and on the following day | ‘‘signed on” 
the crew, which consisted of the above-mentioned Dr. Alexander 
Forbes, as Navigating Officer, Edmund Patey of St. Anthony as Master 
and Engineer and two college students from a loca! yacht club as 
deckhands. On June 17th the vessel cleared from Manchester for 
St. Anthony via Halifax and Sydney, N. S. 


| feel sure that the fishermen of Newfoundland and 
Labrador will appreciate the kindness and generosity of the good 
people of Massachusetts who made possible this gift of the ‘ALBERT 
T. GOULD" to the Grenfell Mission. Happy Sailing to the good ship 
“ALBERT T. GOULD". May her jib always draw and may her acts 
of mercy to the Labradormen be manifold. 
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A short Short Story 
by RONALD J. COOKE 


aay HEN Matt Holborn arrived 

in St. Johns early in 1940 
no one asked him where he came 
from, 
how 
During those early war days thou- 
out 


what his business was, OI! 


long he intended to stay. 


sands of people—both in and 


ol uniform were swarming 
the 


qian t ¢ 


island and 


around one more 
civiliar 
Holborn was about 
thick, 
face 
put 
intimated 
ing an 
couple of 
the only 
to cash 
ceived 
Was 
seen 
gone by and that he had a bit of 
Old Country 
vould go off 
to Montreal and then no 


beefy red 


portly body, a ‘ 
commanding al! He 
up at the Newfoundland 
that he 


importing business. But a 


and a 
and 
intended open- 


vears went by and about 


business Holborn did was 
which he re- 


London It 


postal notes 


from 


regularly 


hinted around that he had 


some ftoreign service in years 


money in the 
Every so often he 
one 


would see him for a couple of 


months But he would return 


again, aS mysterious as put 
the hotel then let it be 


that he had put 


ever, 
up at and 
nolised about ovel 


another big deal These deals of 
Matt 


so much 


Holborn’s were regarded as 


blarney by mest of the 
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LUCK 


people who heard about them be- 
facts 


usually missing. 


cause and figures were 
Nevertheless, this 
210 


wore a 


man who weighed about 
and 
large black 
offhand 
It was 
that 
coming 
Rankin 


familiarly 


pounds constantly 


hat, was liked in an 
Way 
the 


be- 


toward the end of 


veal folks noticed him 


friendly John 
‘Old 
called, 
trust 
John publicly 
Mr. Matthew 
become his 
folks sort of wonder- 
Old John 
but his 


John’, as 1e Was 
law 
And 
an- 
Hol- 


associate 


operated a 
office and a 
Old 

that 


was to 


service. 
when 
nounced 
born 
in business, 
ed what 
just 


was up was 


past seventy, mind 
was as keen as that of most young 
and trusted? Why he was 
trusted from Trepassey 

Holborn 
but it 


accountant 


men 
to Englee. 
have law, 
had 
back in England — 
once said that that 
left the Old Country— 
gypped his firm out of a 


didn’t any 


seemed he been an 
someone was 
why he 
few hun- 
dred pounds. Anyway, Old John 
Was a great hand at forgiving and 
forgetting things like that, so even 


if he knew about Holborn’s past 
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indiscretion chances are he would 
have kept it to himself. 

Not long after Holborn started 
working with Old John he left 
the hotel and went to live at the 
lawyer’s home. Rankin was 
wealthy, having inherited money 
from his family, still he never 
married and except for a house- 
keeper stayed alone in a big, solid 
brick house on top of the hill. 

The pair seemed to get along 
well, but there was one thing 
which caused people to wonder. 
Old John was a regular fisherman. 
The moment the salmon fishing 
opened in May he'd be the first to 
And he’d be 
out around Salmonier way where 


usher the season in. 


he had a small cabin every chance 
he got right to when the season 
Old John would occasion- 
ally chide Holborn for his lack of 
interest in the sport but Matt said 
he never had fished and never in- 
tended to. One pastime Holborn 
did like was to borrow Old John’s 
large yacht and cruise around the 
islands with it. 
ionally 
Sydney. 


closed. 


In fact he occas- 
even went as far as 

It was a couple of days after 
the the salmon fishing 
season when Holborn walked into 
his partner’s office and said: 

“Well John, I’ve got a little 
private business to take care of in 
Montreal. If you don’t mind I'll 
take the Sally Anne as far as 
Sydney. I'll be gone at 
week.” 

Old John looked up 
old-fashioned roll-top desk, rub- 
bed a frail hand over his 
head and replied: “That 
all right. Now that the 
just about over do 
you'll have any 


close of 


least a 


from his 


bald 
will be 
war is 

think 
word from the 


you 
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British Government about 
holdings they took over? 

entitled to at least 
pounds. That'll be more 
ample to pay for your 
this You'll remember 
that started with me 
you said you'd be able to finance 
yourself in a The 
wandered from 
some papers in 
“It’s been five years, 
haven't put a penny in 
business. It’s not that I 
the money—but a 


your 
You’re 
thousand 
than 
share in 


five 


business. 
when you 
few weeks.” 


old man’s eyes 


Holborn’s face to 
front of him. 
and 
the 


exactly 


you 


need 
deal.” 
“Don’t let a 
bother 
Holborn, 


cigar 


deal’s a 
like 
said 
lighting an 
“After all you have my 
-and I them all, 
They’re as good as money in the 
bank. In fact the main reason 
I’m going to Montreal is to fix this 
thing up with my bankers there.” 

Next morning, letting it 
be known going, 
and refusing any company on the 

Matt shook 
with Old few 
acquaintances the 
Sally 


that 
Matt 
oversize 


thing 


you, John,” 


notes signed 


after 
where he was 
Holborn 
John 


voyage, 
hands and a 
and left in 


Anne. 


Fall had come early 
and the 


that year 


wind was blowing hard 


that mid-September evening when 


a knock the 


house on 


sounded on door of 
the big, brick the hill. 

“You!” exclaimed Old John 
opening the door. “Well, come in 
and have a drink. I 


bed— it’s 


was just 
getting late. 
away for the 


going to 
The housekeeper’s 
night.” 

Matt Holborn followed Old 
John into the den which was used 
office, then he sat down 
beside the desk and took the drink 


aS an 
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the old man handed 
Old John lit a 
back in 
“And no 


Then 
settled 
chair 


him. 
pipe and 
his heavy walnut 
tell me what happened. 
Was it trouble you had with the 
Sally Anne? Maybe her 


are getting a bit worn.” 


motors 


“I had no _ trouble,” replied 
Holborn, his pudgy hand fingering 
the blue steel automatic in his fall 
pocket. “I—I 
some papers at the office 
didn’t have the key. I 
get away first 
morning. I got 
met a couple of 


coat forgot 


And I 


wanted to 


just 


again thing in the 
in hours ago, but 


friends.” 


John. 
For- 
You might 


Old 


you. 


“Coincidence,” said 
*T had a little gift for 
got to give it to you. 
as well take it while you're here. 
Not that 
to use it I 
wanted to.”’ The old man passed 
a foot-long package to Matt Hol- 
born. Just as the latter took the 
fat package he let it drop. As 
Old John bent down to pick it up 
Holborn automatic 
from his pocket and fired it into 
the old man’s temple. The lawyer 
slipped to the floor, a look of be- 
wilderment on his 


As if he 


you'll have any chance 


suppose—even if you 


whipped the 


face. 

had been practising his 
every weeks 
Holborn work. 
He wiped the automatic clean of 
his own prints and then placed it 
in the other man’s 


step for many 


went quickly to 


hand, making 


sure that his prints would be on 
it. 

“Looks for all the world like 
Holborn He 


examined the 


suicide,” muttered 


bent down and 


wound. There were even powder 


marks around it proving that it 


was fired close up 


He examined the floor closely 
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sure that there was no 
tell-tale evidence and then he re- 
treated quickly out of the house. 
It was 
and 


to make 


almost midnight by 


was no 


now 
about. 
Holborn walked quickly to the car 


there one 
he had parked a few yards away, 
got in and drove to the office at 
the far end of Water Street. At 
this time of night this section was 
The old had 
key to the office, but 
Holborn had borrowed it from his 
Just 
like he had borrowed the lawyer’s 
pistol. ‘Yes,’ Holborn, 
“everything was going like clock- 
work. Everyone knew he’d left 
for Montreal. He’d return in a 
day or so—maybe get 


deserted too. man 


only one 
desk and had a copy made. 


decided 


towed in. 
had engine 
No one would ever con- 
with the death.” 


He could say he 
trouble. 


nect him 


He entered the small office and 
went straight to the safe. He 
and took out the 
notes he had 
half interest in the 
With the notes destroy- 
half 
He’d be 


good figure, 


opened it pro- 


missory signed in 
return for a 
business. 
ed he’d have the interest 
able to 
pay off 
the gambling debts he had accum- 
ulated on his trips to Montreal 
Maybe start 
Zealand. 


and clear. 


sell out at a 


free 


and leave the Island. 
off fresh in New 


locked the after 
downstairs, got in the 
drove out of St. John’s. 
He could imagine the talk there’d 
be when the old boy’s body was 


Holborn 
him, 


office 
went 
car and 


discovered. They’d probably won- 


anew how it 
John had taken shine to 
him. Well, he’d never tell 
that the lawyer was a 
brother of 


der was that Old 
such a 
them 
half- 
he’d never 


his, whom 
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met until he’d come to Newfound- 
land. Because of the scrape he’d 
had in England John had felt it 
might be wise to let Matt keep 
the alias he had chosen. 


Holborn drove to within a few 
miles of Salmonier and stopped 
the car at the edge of an incline, 
at the bottom of which nestled a 
lake. He turned the car’s wheels 
inward, released the brake and 
pushed. The car started slowly, 
then gathered speed and a minute 
later hurtled into the lake. The 
water flew up and_é glistened 
momentarily in the moonlight, 
then all was quiet. Not a trace of 
the car remained. 

Holborn drew his coat around 
his shoulders, adjusted his black 
hat against the wind and walked 
briskly along the gravel road. 
After about fifteen minutes he 
turned off, walked down a lane 
for a mile then stopped at a small 
log cabin which stood beside the 
lake. 

Holborn thanked his lucky stars 
that Old John had chosen to build 
his fishing cabin far from any 
other habitation. He could hole 
out here for a couple of days, then 
return to the bay where he had 
anchored the Sally Anne and take 
a leisurely back to St. 
John’s. He intended to sail out 
past Burin and up around Fortune 
before making out he had engine 
trouble. And there wasn’t likely 
to be anyone around to see the 
ship because he had purposely 
anchored in a lonely inlet. 


course 


Holborn opened the cabin door, 
lighted the gas lamp which Old 
John always kept filled, then he 
made some coffee. 
thoughtful of 


“It was you to 
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have a cache of food here,” re- 
marked Holborn to no one in 
particular. “It'll make my stay 
mighty comfortable.” 

A half hour 
crawled 


later Holborn had 
into the lower bunk and 
asleep, and the sun 
high in the sky when he 
woke. He got up, threw a few 
pine chips into the stove, lighted 
them and then glanced out the 
cabin window. All 
The sun down on the small 
lake, the only thing visible 
were a few ducks toward the end 
of the lake where a stream joined 
the larger body of water. 


Was sound 


was 


Was serene. 
beat 
and 


Holborn ate from the 
found in 
the cloth covered cupboard, then 


he looked around for something to 


heartily 


canned food stocks he 


wile away the hours. 

3y two o'clock in the afternoon 
Holborn was getting restless. He’d 
read through two old copies of 
the Telegram and was looking in 
his fall coat pocket for something 
else to read when he discovered 
the package which Old John had 
given him the previous night. He 
had taken it with him for fear 
that its presence might incrimin- 
ate him in some way. 

He opened the stove to throw 
the parcel in 
that he well see what 
the old boy’s idea of a gift was. 
He opened it roughly and viewed 
the contents sourly. “A 
exclaimed 
of those collapsible ones that 
pull out. Now what the devil did 
he want to give me that for. He 


when he _ decided 


might as 


fishing 
“One 


rod,” Holborn. 


knows I never went fishing in my 

life The old 

than I thought!” 
Holb 


fool was balmier 


rn threw 


the package and 
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its contents on the floor in a rage. 
“If it was happy. 
Here, I’m 
not a smoke left!” 

And 
again, left the 


cigars I'd be 
miles from a store and 
picked up the rod 
walked 
“I'll get 


‘ ‘ 
way I 


then he 
ana 
lake 

thing the 


cabin 
toward the 


aown 


rid of this same 


did the old car,” he thought 

He was 
rod into the 
the small punt jetty. 
Holborn had visited the lake only 


going to throw the 
lake 


tied to the 


just 


when he spied 


once before and he remembered 
how that John 
go fishing in. It was 
double knot but not 


cause no 


used the punt to 


tied with a 
locked be- 
one but old John eve! 
Came near the lake. Holborn had 
thought He 


fishing, but 


had 
fish for 


right »e- 


@ sudden 
done 
Supper would be all 
Sides a little 
any more boring 
the cabin He 
Shack, got le Oars 
Out in the middle of the 
He had flung the line ove: 
mot kno ing 
ana was 
when the 
the boat 
madly 


nevel 
any 
fishing wouldn't be 
than 
back the 


and was soon 


sitting 


. ant 
wen 


stream. 
the side 
fish, 


exactly how to 


rowing leisurely along 


rod in the bottom of 
jumping around 

Holborn 
reached 
Picked it up 
lost it as the 
@na gave a Savage tug 
like I’m 


supper 


stopped rowing and 


for the rod He 
lightly 


down 
and almost 
wvelgnt at the other 
“Looks 
have fish for 
Holborn He 
fish in but 


going to 
remarked 
Started pulling the 


found that it wasn’t 


coming too 
easy In fact it was fighting with 
the power of a demon 

Holborn looped the 

started 


He'd 


seat and 


jetty land 


shore 
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He’d reached the shore, docked, 
and was pulling the fish in, which 
was coming easily now, when he 
figure 
walking along by the firs on the 
shoreline. 


spied a weather-beaten 


Holborn 
stranger. 
fellow,” he 


decided to ignore the 
“Probably some local 


Well, he 
didn’t know anyone in these parts, 


muttered 


so he didn’t have to worry 


The fish was much weaker now 
without 
bothering to use the reel. It 
in shallow water nov 
felt a_ thrill 
when he viewed the fish 


and Holborn jerked it in 
Was 
and Holborn 
spine 
Maybe 
after all to 
have to try it 


going up his 


something 
He’d 
He picked up the fish 
and  couldn’t exclaiming 
aloud to the old fellow 
weather-tanned face 


there was 
the sport. 
again soon. 
help 
with the 
who was 
edge of the 


now standing on the 


jetty: 


“A beauty eh? I bet 
15 pounds.” 


she’ll go 


12 or 


“Nice fish,” 
‘You must be using some mighty 
fine bait. Strange that a fellow 
who can catch a fish like that ain’t 
acquainted 


remarked the other, 


with the fishing laws.” 


“Fishing laws?” repeated Hol- 


born. 
“Yen,” 
fishing 


said the man. “The 


season closed three days 


warden in 
I’ll have to take vou 


ago. I’m the game 


these parts. 


to town and let the judge fine you 
Bin too 


danged many _ poacherys 


these past few years. The papers 
in St. John’s have been hollering 
Too 


probably 


for convictions. bad 
but they’ll 


example of you.” 


mister, 
make an 
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HIS LAST TRIP DOWN 


by ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


I FELT an air of supress- 
ed excitement in the 
little settlement even before 
I saw him sitting there 
in the spring sun- 
gnarled hands 
grasping his knees as though 
in restraint against enforced 
inactivity, his blue 
touch of 
followed 


warm 
shine, his 


eyes 
sadness 
the busy 


holding a 
as they 
scene on the stagehead. 

For a 


gether 


while we sat to- 
watching the loading of 
salt and supplies, saying nothing, 
content to absorb the atmosphere 
of this old-yet-ever-new 
of ‘fitting-out’ for the 

His old 
move of the familiar scene, leav- 


pageant 
Labrador. 
eves followed every 
ing it only to glance occasionally 
up the 
little 
were 


toward the 
though the 
linked in a 
that he alone understood. 

Feeling a little guilty 
passing there and wanting not so 
much to break the spell as to 
share in it, I said: “Look’s like a 
long voyage.” 

“Aye,” he 
sently. 

“TIT guess you’ve been through it 
many times,” I continued. 

His thin shoulders seemed to 
lift a little as he replied: 

“Fifty Never 
summer.” 


gravel road 


house, as two 
somehow way 


of tres- 


replied, slowly, ab- 


years! missed a 

“Yes, sir, man and boy,” 
to himself now than to me — 
“Warn’t thirteen first trip down, 


more 
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that was the 
off Misery 


log-loaded her too 
‘Mary Jane’, lost her 
Point in °34.” 
He talked slowly, a little 
disjointedly, reliving the past: 
“This one’s the ‘Mary Jane II} 
she’s a trim craft, seaworthy too, 


no’, 


I was to take her this year.” 
He paused to cut, too carefully, 
tobacco from the 


waited for him to 


a fresh chew of 
hard plug as I 
continue, 
“What happened?” I asked. 
“Heart,” he said, “so the doctor 
this 
“Neve! 
to give up the 
For a grand old 
spirit still struggled as he fought 
this last blow, until, his voice 
pathetic in its note of resignation, 


disbelief. 
have 


sez,” last in almost 
a day’s sickness 
Labrador.” 


moment the 


he proceeded: 

“See that house up there,” 
pointing “the one with the picket 
fence?” 

I nodded. 
“Built it myself, never spent a 


summer in it.” He smiled now 
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for the first time 
“Seems strange not to want to 
spend a summer in 


it?” 


your own 
home, don’t 
I said I 


strange for 


didn’t think it 

him. 
“There’s a bit of 

continued 


gardenin’,” he 


lamely, “and folks 


It'll be nice for the 
. Guess I'll get used 
to it—after they’ve gone.” 


droppin’ in. 
Missus too 


There were no words to help, 
nothing to 
hand. 


add, as I shook his 
“No, oldtimer,” I said, “It won’t 


be so bad—after they’ve gone.” 
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(Continued from page 30) 


Viding the youngster is willing to 
Study in his spare time.” 

The prefers to 
hire experienced people, but does 
Occasionally 
amateur. 


Barnes agency 


take on a bright 


Learning to be a detective is 
different from learning how to be- 
come an auto A kid 
With a turn of mind 
Can buy a jalopy and tear it down, 
but he can’t 


mechanic. 
mechanical 
follow a 


very well 


ABROAD 


Charles Barnes 


crook to see what makes him tick. 


As far as salary goes a first 
class detective working out of an 
will much 
as a good But as 
Charles anyone 
wanting to be a detective should 
be sure he likes detailed work, be- 
cause 90% of the time he’ll spend 
checking and_ rechecking. The 
detective not only has to find the 
needle in the haystack, he usually 
has to find the haystack too. 


make about as 
accountant. 


Barnes 


agency 


says, 








CORRECTION 


In the 
Mining 


‘“‘Buchans: 
published 
issue, it 


article 
Centre” 

June 
that 


in our was 


stated Buchans Mining 


Co. Ltd. isa subsidiary of the 
De- 
This is 
Mining 
subsidiary of 


Anglo-Newfoundland 
velopment Co. Ltd 
incorrect. Buchans 
Co. Ltd. is a 
American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co. of New York. 
Anglo-Newfoundland De- 
Ltd. has no 
connection with 
3uchans Mining Co. Ltd 
Mr George i Thomas, 


velopment Co 


corporate 





C.B.E., is General Manager 
of Buchans Mining Co. Ltd., 
and as such is in complete 
charge of all the Company’s 
business in Newfoundland. 
The article also stated that 
last vear there were produc- 
ed 330,000 tons of lead, cop- 
per and zinc contentrates. 
The correct figure is 119,641 
tons. We are glad to make 
this correction the 
figure as originally publish- 
ed gives an erroreous idea of 
the scope of operations of 
the Buchans Mining Co. Ltd. 
Editor. 


because 
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@ Nine miles east of Burgeo and four miles off the coast lies the 


little island of Ramea which is swept by every wind that blows. De- 
spite its isolation and exposure to the elements, Ramea is an indus- 
trious and well-kept settlement. It was the home of the late Senator 
George J. Penny whose fish-processing firm, John Penny & Sons, 
established in 1856, provides employment for over three hundred 
persons, thereby taking care of almost one hundred per cent of the 
economy of the village. The above picture shows the firm's waterside 
premises and some of the tidy homes of this Newfoundland village. 
The new President of the firm is Mrs. Marie Penny, widow of the late 
Senator. The picture below was taken on the back of the island where 
people go in the evenings to watch the breakers crashing against the 
rocks. 
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Newfoundland! 

Come and visit La Province de Québec. You will 

enjoy the warm welcome and old-time hospitality 

that awaits you in our comfortable modern inns 

and hotels Picturesque scenery, centuries old 

historic towns and villages. Splendid roads. All 
ports at their best 


nd winter sj} 


juéebe 


For help planning a that is different, or for information 
oncerning the unsurpassed industrial opportunities in our 
province, write the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada 


vacation 
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Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis, Prime Minister of Quebec 


In the name of LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC, | extend 
a sincere welcome to our fellow Canadians 

of Newfoundland. 

To all Newfoundlanders a hearty invitation to visit 
old and prosperous Quebec. 

They will be welcomed with traditional 
French-Canadian hospitality. 


Maurice L. Duplessis 
Prime Minister of the 
Province of Quebec. 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


THIS IS 
QUEBEC 


ag of Canada’s 10 provinces 
which 





has. characteristics 
make it stand out from its sister 
provinces, but according to visi- 
tors and the travel bureau, Quebec 
has more individuality than the 
other provinces. One will find 
qualities in Quebec which aren't 
found anywhere else in Canada. 
Its geographical location and its 
bilingualism are the two factors 
which tend to give it this unique- 
ness. 

The traveller enters 
the province he becomes aware of 
the many signs in both English 
and French. American visitors 
claim that it is easy to 
French from the wall 
signs with 
languages. 


moment a 


learn 
and street 
their wording in two 
But of course, as any 
resident of Quebec knows, learn- 
ing French words is fairly easy 
but the pronunciation is 
harder to grasp. Not all 
sport bilingual signs; in some 
places it would be difficult to spot 
an English word: in others it 
would be equally difficult to find a 
French sign. It all depends on 
the preponderance of nationality 
But generally, the English 


much 
towns 


and 


French announcements are equal- 


ly divided. stations 
first in 
then switch to Eng- 
Consequently, many stations 


Many radio 
announcement 
and 


make an 
French 
lish, 
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insist on who speak 


both languages. 


announcers 


Lovis Hebert — First Farmer 


1608 that Samuel de 
Champlain built a small village in 
what is known as Quebec 
City, and it near this spot 
that Canada’s first farmer, Louis 
Hebert, planted reaped his 
first For nearly two cen- 
turies after this, Quebec City was 
the capital of Canada, and then 
Queen Victoria switched the capi- 
tal to Ottawa. 

The 


deal of 


It was in 


now 
was 


and 


crops. 


tourist books give a good 
to these villages 
and some of the pamphlets issued 
in Montreal contain simple sens 
French and English so 
that there will be no danger of @ 
tourist starving to death whilé 
trying to make himself understood 
in a non-bilingual town. Among 
the sentences appearing in both 
French and English in the guides 
are: Where is the bank? Will you 
give me money? Will 
you cash this cheque for me? and, 
That is all, thank you. 

A large number of towns skirt 
the St. and thousands 
of farms line the bank of the river. 
The reason for this was that in the 
old days the river was the only 
transportation, and as 
wanted to be 


space 


tences in 


American 


Lawrence, 


means of 
every farmer near 
the water highway each selected a 
long The farm 
nudged the river but went far 
back into the interior. Because of 
this French villages are often 
found a quarter of a mile from 
the water—at a where the 
farms end. 


narrow farm. 


spot 


On approaching a village the 
most noticeable thing is the silver 


spire of the church which usually 
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predominates over the other build- 


ings in the town Many of the 
houses are made of logs and white 
is the most shade for 
The 
particularly in the smaller 


have retained 


popular 
exterior buildings. French, 
towns, 
their individuality 
to a much greater extent than any 
other group of Canadians. They 
have continued to inter-marry 
with the result that many of the 
families are 300 years old, having 
descended from the first settlers. 
The names are the same in many 
Gases and the 
probability are 
the same 


descendants in all 
still residing on 
farms. As of old, the 
modern habitant is a God-fearing, 
bard - working 
Cares little fo: 
Dusiness or 


individual who 


change in either 


life. 


social 


On to Ville Marie 


Montreal is, of course, the 
largest city in Canada. But it is 
also the port in 
North 
largest 


second largest 


America, and the world’s 
grain port It has 
Been said that Montreal is two 
Cities the French living in one 
section and the English in another. 
This may 
the cits 


often 


have been true when 


was smaller but now the 


line of demarcation is not so sharp 


It is over four centuries ago 
Since Jacques Cartier visited what 
is now Montreal But it was a 


good many 1642, 
before a settlement was started on 


years later, in 


the island. The explorer was Paul 


de Chomedy, Sieur de Maison- 
neuve and the place he 

was called Ville Marie 

Montreal 


that the fur traders use: 


which made 


headquarters One of 


firrys was the 


which bought the fu 
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brought down the rivers by 
At that time Albany in 
New York State was a fur center 
as was Montreal and the trappers 
would 
River, 


trappers. 


come down the Hudson 
into Lake Champlain and 
thence along the Richelieu to the 
St. Lawrence. The other main 
Ottawa and the 
St. Lawrence running from Upper 
Canada. Montreal being an island 
(about 29 miles long and 9 miles 
wide) situated at the 
of the Ottawa 
rence Rivers, it 
the fur traders 
down the 


routes were the 


confluence 
and the St. Law- 
was natural that 
would continue 
rapids to the harbor 
under the shadow of the mountain. 


Montreal has long been a head- 
quarters for the fur industry and 
the Hudson’s Bay company s§sstill 
warehouses here from 
which it serves many of its posts 
in the north country. 


has large 


In 1600 the East India Co. was 
in the fur business, but at no time 
did this Company loom as large as 
the Hudson’s Bay firm which was 
founded in 1670. 

Two 
Esprit 
Groseilliers, 


Huguenot Pierre 
Chouard des 
ventured up through 
lakes came _ back 
with stories that they had reached 
water. They also had _ 60 
The salt 
3ayv which the traders 
reached by 


traders, 
Radisson and 


the great and 
salt 


canoes of furs. water 
was James 
had travelling north 
The French 
felt that the two adventurers had 
acted illictly 


of furs down from the north, and 


from Lake Superior. 
in bringing 60 canoes 


they decided to punish them for 


their avariciousness. Rather than 


wait for any possible punishment, 


Radisson and Groseilliers contact- 
ed the English who gratefully 
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Quebec has the largest French speaking population outside of France. 
Here are Legislative Buildings at Quebec City, capital of the Province. 


accepted their services. 
of gentlemen 
their 


A number 
adventurers pooled 
and in 1670 the 
Company 


resources 
Hudson’s Bay began 
operations. 

Beaver were dying out in Eng- 
land and other parts of Europe, 
but the Beaver hat was just be- 
So the HBC got 
busy and in one season their men 
brought down from the Tadoussac 
area 100 loaded to the 
gunwales with beaver fur. Thus 
there no danger of Beaver 
hats going out of style for lack of 
pelts. 


coming popular. 


canoes 


was 


Other Riches not so Obvious 
When Jacques Cartier mounted 
the slopes of Mount Royal to have 
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a look at the surrounding territory 
he looked out at the Ottawa valley 
and believed that what he 
must be the famed 


saw 
Kingdom of 
which the Indians 
kept telling him about in their un- 
intelligible While Car- 
tier was on the mountain an 
Indian touched the gold chain on 
his neck and 
the Ottawa 


action has 


the Saguenay 


language 


pointed out toward 

The meaning of this 
long obscure to 
least it was for 
centuries until gold 
Northern 


course Was a 


been 
historians, or at 
some 31% was 
aiscoverea in 
This of 
dent A 
roadbed of 
Northern 


gold 


Quebec. 
pure acci- 
workman busy on the 
the Temiskaming & 
Ontario Railway found 
digging up 


when he was 
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In Quebec... 


Whether the families of Que- ™ 
bec are ‘““Canadien" or Canadian 

. whether they speak French * 
or English . . . they know that 
the name Weston's on food pro- 
ducts assures the finest in Purity, 
Quality and Value. 


Weston’'s is proud that it enjoys 
this family confidence . . . not only 
in Quebec but in Newfoundland 
and in Canada's eight other pro- 
vinces as well. 


And Weston's realize that it 
can possess and maintain this 
confidence only by continuously 
producing food products that 
measure up to the most exacting 
standards of its valued customers 
throughout Canada. 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED, CANADA 
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stone, but the Indians were aware 
of Quebec’s gold 300 years before 
the white man found it. 

Jacques Cartier’s followers were 
amazed to note that the Indians 
smoked — a habit unknown to 
them. One surprised fellow send- 
ing a message back to France 
wrote: “They fill their bodies full 
of smoke till out their 
mouth and nostrils.” The early 
noted that in the 
Indian village of Hochelaga which 
was located about where McGill 
University now stands, there were 
many scalps drying in the 
Historians do not 


it comes 


settlers also 


sun. 
record whether 
the scalps were from white men 
of red men. 


Short-time Capital 

Canada’s richest city was once 
the capital of the province (1844- 
49). Now it contents itself with 
being the business capital while 


Quebec has the honor of being the 


provincial centre. However, Mon- 
treal can boast of having two rail- 
way terminals and two great uni- 
versities—the University of Mon- 
treal and McGill University. 

About 1860 Montreal had 
100,00° people; today it has almost 
15 times this number. The pro- 
vince has about 3% million, the 
majority of which are French 
speaking. In the province there 
are four universities, 40 colleges, 
74 normal schools, 66 art and trade 
schools and 10,000 elementary 
schools. There are 265 hospitals, 
and countless hotels 


Has Many Newspapers 

In Quebec there are 130 weekly 
newspapers of which 105 are 
French, and there are 16 dailies— 
all French except four. When it 
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comes to 
other 
treal of 
greatest quantity. 
showed that 


stores and 
interests, Mon- 
has by far the 

A recent count 
this city has 6,000 
stores, 2,000 clothing stores, 
500 general merchandise shops, 
800 restaurants, 300 drug stores, 
300 furniture stores, 300 building 
supply houses and about 600 street 
cars and buses. 


newspapers, 
commercial 
course 


food 


1892 
replaced 


that electric 
horse-drawn 
This was just 14 years 
after electric lights were broug: 
to the city and 
poles lined the 
electric 
phone 


It was in 
street cars 


vehicles. 


cedar 
carry 


unfinished 
streets to 
1879 the tele- 
Montreal and 
within a year there were 282 sub- 
scribers. The 1950 telephone book 
runs to almost 700 pages and this 
doesn’t include the 
which an 


wire In 


came to 


suburbs for 
additional half-dozen 


books are published. 


The North Shore 

The Kingdom of the Saguenay 
as it was once known is that area 
now called the Lake St. John dis- 
trict which stretches down the 
Saguenay River and along the 
North Shore of the St. Lawrence. 
In this territory has been born a 
new industrial empire whose main 
elements are water power and 
timber. While the Indians knew 
of this great country hundreds of 
years ago it is only in the last two 
decades that the white man has 
seen fit to exploit it to any great 
extent. 

The Saguenay River runs from 
the St. Lawrence, between Quebec 
City and Baie Comeau, back to 
Lake St. John. The towering 
mountains of rock on each side of 
the Saguenay remind one of the 
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fiords of Norway Travellers on 


this great tumbling river 


Arvida. At the 
mouth of the Saguenay is Tadous- 


pass 


Chicoutimi and 


sac—traditional meeting place for 
Hud- 


Once a yeal 


Indians from 
son’s Bay to Florida 


the tribes of 


centuries ol 


North America used 


to meet at this juncture. Today, 
equally expansive gatherings take 
place 
hold annual 
Bay, Ile 


in-between points 


when associations 


Murray 
othe: 


various 
meetings at 
Coudres 


aux and 


The Walled City 

A big American radio quiz pro- 
gram offered 
pensive prizes if the 
could tell 


recently some ex- 
contestants 


listeners the names of 


Chateau Frontenac at 
leading hotels 


Quebec 
and an 


City is 
historic 


the only walled city on the North 
American continent. The radio 
fans didn’t know the answer so 
failed to get the gold plated spoon 
and other prizes. The answer, of 
This city which 
rocky eminence 
is steeped in history, and from this 
village went 


course, is Quebec. 
sits atop a huge 
forth explorers who 
pioneered on the Great Lakes, the 
Mississippi and the Rockies. 


Vast Mining Area 
To the northeast of Quebec City 
lies Labrador and although the 
new iron ore project is still in its 
infancy, there will be at least $150 
millions spent here in the 
future. Today the camp 


miles from the nearest 


near 
is 400 
railhead, 
one of North 
“New 


America’s 
France”’. 


showplace of 





and that means air transportation 
will play an important part until 
track is laid down. It is expected 
once production gets going that 
each year between 10 and 20 mil- 
lion tons of ore will come out of 
the area and down to Seven Is- 
lands and the St. Lawrence. Once 
loaded on ships the ore can be sent 
to either the States or the interior 
of Canada. There is some talk 
that the long awaited seaway 
through the St. Lawrence will 
materialize as the need for Lab- 
rador ore becomes essential to the 
blast furnaces of North America. 
Inasmuch as there is roughly only 
a dozen years supply of ore left 
in the Mesabi range (at the pro- 
duction rate of 70 million tons a 
year) it is quite feasible to as- 
sume that by 1960 Labrador ore 
will be an established fact, with 
Newfoundland lending a welcome 
helping hand. 


Mining is a big business in 
Quebec with annual production 
exceeding $92 millions a year. 
Gold, copper and asbestos are the 
three principal items. Quebec 
ships more asbestos by far than 
any other area in the world. Min- 
ing, of course, requires power — 
and that is one thing of which 
Quebec has plenty. In fact there 
are so many power sites that it is 
cheaper to set up a new power 
plant than to pipe it in when a 
new interior development gets 
going. The available water power 
in the province totals 17,000,000 
horsepower. The receipts of 
energy sold by central electric 
stations exceeds $80,000,000 ann- 
ually. 


Midway between Montreal and 
James Bay there is a vast mining 
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area totalling some 85,000 square 
miles. In it are such familiar 
Rouyn, Noranda, Val 
d’Or, La and a half dozen 
others with populations ranging 
from 2,000 to 12,000 people. How- 
ever, it is only since 1925 when a 
spur line was run from 
Rouyn - Noranda, 
that the territory has been opened 
up. Subsequently, other tracks 
were laid and now there exists a 
framework of lines running from 
the North to Montreal, Toronto, 
Cochrane (which connects to 
James Bay) and other districts. 


towns as 
Sarre 


railway 
Tachereau' to 


Minerals built this area which 
begins about 500 miles due north 
of Montreal—and of these, copper 
popular. There is some 
gold found here as well as other 
ores, but in almost all cases the 
other minerals are found during 
the processing of the ore for 
copper. In the Noranda Mine the 
copper is smelted and then cast in 
blocks and _ shipped to plants 
around the world for fashioning 
with other metals. 


is most 


The number of people in this 
territory (Abitibi and Temis- 
caminque Counties) is about 
110,000. In 1931 the figure was 
43,000. Hundreds of families 
migrated to this territory during 
the depression days and most of 
them have stayed. The climate is 
a little colder than in Southern 
Quebec, and the terrain isn’t as 
suitable for farming as it is nearer 
the St. Lawrence. 


29 Mines in Operation 


There are 29 mines in operation 


this year. This figure does not 
include the many mines which are 
still in a state of construction. In 


1948 the producing mines shipped 
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Montreal, the metropolis of Canada, is the largest inland port in 


the world and numbers great ocean liners among its regular callers. 


almost $62 
Materials to the rest of 
and to the U. S. Total 
and during 
Month period 
These mines 
persons 


Unfortunately, 


Canada 
salaries 
wages paid this 12 
millions 


8,500 


were $20 

employ about 
there are very 
few plants in the mining country 
and as a almost all 
ducts must be shipped in 


result pro- 
There 
is no direct waterway 
(at least 


to Noranda 


none suitable for heavy 


craft) so that everything must be 


brought in hundreds of miles. 


which tends to make prices some- 


what higher than in the city 


However, this is a vast improve- 


ment over 25 years ago when 


everything was flown in and costs 
were prohibitive 


Roads were 
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millions worth of 


opened about four years ago from 
Montreal to Noranda and adjacent 
points so that trucks are now used 
foodstuffs 

The distance 
from Montreal is about 500 miles 
and the route runs up through the 
Laurentian 


for transporting and 


other perishables. 


and the 
Mont Laurier national park coun- 
try. 


Mountains 


Tourism is Big Business 


While the figures for mining and 
electric power look big and are 
big, they are less than Quebec’s 
annual take from tourists. In 1949 
tourists from the U. S.) 
spent in the province of Quebec 
$125,000,000 for food, shelter, en- 
tertainment and knick-knacks. 

There about a 


(mostly 


was a time 
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quarter of a century ago — when 
the province received only 3%% 
of the total tourist dollar spent in 
Canada. Today one third of the 
tourist dollar spent in Canada be- 
longs to Quebec. Publicizing 
Quebec’s outstanding points—such 
as fishing, hunting, swimming, 
scenery, quaintness, skiing in win- 
ter—have helped boost the tourist 
business so that it increases every 
year. Last year 781,405 tourist 
cars came to Quebec. In the cars 
were a total of 2,344,215 passen- 
gers—-in addition more than a mil- 
lion visitors came by boat, train 
and plane. Quebec now realizes 
that tourism can be the biggest 
business there is for any province 
—if the province will just ask for 
that business. Millions of tourists 
every year seek somewhere to go. 
All they require is fairly com- 
fortable accommodation and a 
promise that an area offers some- 
thing a little different to what the 
visitors have at home. Quebec 
uses color advertisements in some 
of the largest U. S. magazines to 
attract tourists. What if the ads 
cost $15,000 apiece? — the visitors 
spend this much in a few minutes. 


The Quebec 
estimates that in 
spend a total of 18 million in- 
dividual days. To serve these 
tourists there are 3,500 establish- 
ments in the province with a total 
of 57,000 rooms—and more hotels 
and camps are being built all the 
time. 


Tourist Bureau 
a year tourists 


It is estimated that 25% of the 
tourist money goes into the re- 
tailers’ hands—the rest is spent on 
food and lodging. 


To get even more tourist dollars 


the Quebec Government is now 
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Leading Books 
on Quebec 


WE FELL IN LOVE WITH QUEBEC 
By Sidney W. Dean and Mar- 
guerite Mooers Marshall Illu- 
strated, $4 25 


THE LURE OF QUEBEC 
By W. P. Percival Second edi- 
tion, illustrate d, $e 50. 


THE LURE OF MONTREAL 
By W. P. Percival. Second edi- 
tion, illustrated, $3.50 


OLD QUEBEC: TRAILS AND HOMES 

By E. C. Woodley Illustrated, 

98 cents 

THE RYERSON 
TORONTO 


PRESS 











th SHAW vay 


TO A BUSINESS CAREER 


Position - Salary - Success 


Your Future depends on youl 
Canada, right now, needs trained 
young men and women to take 
important and well-paid places in 
business and government service. 


Plan now to enrol in one of the 
Special Shaw Home Study Courses. 


Here are a few of the SHAW Courses: 


Shorthand Higher Accounting 

Typewriting Stationary neering 

Secretarial Short Story Writing 

Bookkeeping Advertisin 

Cost Accounting Salesmans 

Show Card Writing 

Chartered Institute of Secretaries (A.C.1.S.) 
General Accountant (C.G.A.) 


Write for Catalogue, Shaw Schools, Dept. | -50 
HEAD OFFICE: Bay & Charles Sts., Toronto 
Montreal Branch Office, Keefer Bildg., Room 604 





working on a scheme to better the 
roads—or put roads where none 
now exist. New roads are being 
built in the Saguenay district and 
in the Gaspe Peninsula so that 
Americans may see the Quebec 
fishing industry. Anything per- 
taining to fishing, whether com- 
mercial or pleasure, is of prime 
interest to Americans on holiday. 
As much as $1 million been 
spent on single stretches of road 
because the 


has 


Government realizes 
that tourist business is everyone’s 
business. 


Buys Huge Quantities of Supplies 
The dozen towns in Northwest- 


@rn Quebec use a_ tremendous 
Quantity of supplies in a year as 
the following figures prove: fuel: 
$1,751,000, machinery, $4,876,000. 
Other products, $14,267,000. 

The 
rock, 
poor for farming and as a result 
Vegetables milk are brought 
in from the nearest farming com- 
Munities. Noranda and Rouyn, 
Which adjoin, are the most modern 
towns in the area and have a total 
population of about 20,000. There 
are two weekly (one 
in French 
and a radio 
Most Montreal have 
agencies in all the northern towns 
Sometimes 
shops, 
ated 


ground is scrubby and 


and generally considered 


and 


newspapers 


and one in English) 


bilingual station 
large stores 
they are individual 
other times they are oper- 
from 
business is gotten 
logue and a handful ot 
The super markets 
that these northern 
survive and continue 
because the ch: 
up in many of 


places And the « 
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wrong. Noranda claims that there 
is enough ore in the township to 
last for another 100 years. At the 
moment the city is honeycombed 
with mining tunnels, but the out- 
lying sections haven’t been mined 
yet. The shafts go down four and 
five miles and in a day a mine 
will bring up five thousand tons 
of ore, 25% of which might con- 
tain copper. Processing ore for 
copper is a fairly simple oper- 
ation. First the stone or ore is 
chopped up into smaller pieces 
and then it is fed into a steel 
barrel or crusher which twirls 
round and round until the rock is 
reduced to sand or crushed pyrite 
as it is called. The powder is then 
fed to water troughs. The heavy 
copper falls to the bottom of the 
flat wooden troughs while the dirt 
and other ingredients are scooped 
off the top by paddles that slowly 
turn around. There are other 
processes, but the flotation process 
is the most popular. 


There is also a little lumbering 
in this mining territory, but oper- 


ations are small 
further south. 


until one gets 
The rocky terrain 
stunts trees so that it is not pro- 
fitable to cut them on a vast scale. 


A Huge Forest Industry 

real forest 
Lake St. 
North 
The payroll of 
forest workers touched $69,147,780 


Quebec’s 
found in the 
and the 
St Lawrence. 


country is 
John 
Shore of the 


als- 
trict 


lumber in- 
reached $168,793,034. It is 
that Quebec 
of all pulp wood produced 
in Canada and 53.4‘ 
Many millions of dollars worth of 


and purchases by the 
justry 
estimated 


50.8° 


produces 


of the pape! 


paper and pulp products are ex- 


ported, and many 


American daily 
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Canada's largest city as seen from St. James Street, heart of the 
financial district. Tall structure on the left is the Bell Telephone Bldg. 


newspapers get their paper direct 
from the north shore just opposite 
Anticosti Island. It is estimated 
that it requires about a dozen 
acres of trees to turn out enough 
for one day’s edition of a 


New York daily newspaper. 


paper 


Cotton Industry Over 100 Years Old 
Cotton is a big industry in Que- 
bec and more than half a million 
bales of raw cotton are shipped 
bulk 


from the United States and lesse1 


here annually, the coming 


quantities from and 
Brazil. Each 


500 pounds 


India, Egypt 


bale weighs about 


and as soon as it 
arrives in the mill it is opened so 


that the tightly compressed fibres 
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can be loosened up. Then it is 
fed to 


which is to remove foreign matter 


machines, the purpose of 


and then wind it into huge rolls. 


Through a series of beating and 
shaking 
fluffed so 


cotton 


operations the cotton 1s 
that 


batting 


resembles 


i+ ’ 
At SOU,4l 


one finds in 


drug 


stores. The initial ginning (plac- 


: 
ing in long strands) has already 


been close to the original 


ld which is more than 
Othe 


drawing 


likely the deep south pro- 


cesses sucn aS Cardalng, 


and spinning ready the cotton for 


goods, 
of other 
wholly o1 


are act- 
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= 
ually 12 different operations, all 


requiring involved mechanical 


equipment, to change cotton from 
the fluffy 


lowers in the fields to cotton 


white stuff which grows 
like f 
as we know lit 

Canadian manufacture of cotton 
1845 when a mill 
was erected at Sherbrooke, Que 
This city of 50,000 is still one of 


the leading 


goods began in 


manufacturing areas 


for cotton products. The original 
known as the Thomas 
Woolen Mill 
with £12,000 


was the first limited liability 


firm 


Was 


Lomas and was 


started This com- 
pany 
firm in Canada 

This mill had a capacity of 1,200 
spindles, and grey sheetings were 
made up 
the one 


Quebec Province is 
farmsteads such as 


largely of vast 
shown here dot 


manufactured for many 
About eight years later Mr. F. W. 
Montreal a 
had 46 
about 70 


years. 


Harris established in 


large cotton mill which 


and employed 


with 


looms 
hands annual 
£2,000, reports a 
1853. About 300 


material 


Wages of 
publication of 
yards of denim 
was produced in a day, 
plus other products such as bat- 
ting. This mill continued to 
prosper until 1870 when it chang- 
ed hands and switched to another 
type of manufacture In the 
mills 


Ontario, or 


meantime were 
Upper 
was then called, and also in var- 
But 


— and 


opening in 


Canada as it 


ious parts of the Maritimes 
the pattern had been set 
where 
side. 


rural areas 


the country 








cotton was being = successfulls 


fabricated in Canada. 


A Half Billion Dollar Industry 

Textiles, and products utilizing 
textiles, than a 
half 
annual business to Quebec. 
90,000 people are employed in the 
industry and earn about $150 mil- 
lions annually in wages. Statistics 
show that the province produces 
75% of Canada’s cotton goods, and 
almost equally large quantities of 
finished clothing, knitted 
and textile products. 


represent more 


billion dollars worth of 


Some 


goods 


There are indications that com- 
petition of finished textile lines 
from overseas and the United 
States may tend to increase in the 
ahead. To overcome this 
competition Quebec is trying to 
become a leader in fashions. It 
is claimed that the cut or style of 
an article often determines 
whether it will sell well or not 
at all. To meet competition Mon- 
treal designers are hoping to 
prove to the world that a garment 
bearing a Quebec label guarantees 
a style which is ahead of either 
Paris or New York. 


years 


Quebec Produces 


3ecause Quebec has a surplus 
of cheap water power, plenty of 
semi-skilled help 
with and railway 
systems, an ever-increasing num- 
ber of industries have chosen this 
province to settle in. 


and is. criss- 


crossed water 


Industry is 
not going to the cities, but is prac- 
tising decentralization and head- 
ing for the smaller towns. 

In a typical year the industries 
of Quebec produce $2.5 
worth of goods. 


billions 


Of goods pro- 
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OF FRESH COD 
FILLETS, SALMON, 
HALIBUT, ROSEFISH, 
FLOUNDERS, PICKLED COD 
@ GENERAL IMPORTERS 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
DEALERS, COMMISSION 
& MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Established in 1918 


GEORGE BATTISTE & CO. LTD. 


CHANNEL, NEWFOUNDLAND 





EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





Thousands of American tourists visit Quebec annually, and particularly 


the Laurentian Mountains’ 


duced in Canada, Quebec produces 
the following pulp 
and paper, 52%; tobacco products, 
88%; cotton yarn and cloth, 76%: 
leather boots and shoes, 63%; fac- 
tory 
ing stock, 
and refining, 37% 


percentages: 


56%; 


n9cr 


o: metal 


clothing, railway roll- 


smelting 


Agriculture is big business in 


The annual 


$307 


the province too. 


gross is around 


broken 


millions 
follows: field 
milk  pro- 
poultry pro- 


down as 
$158 millions; 
ducts, $119.5 millions: 
ducts, $19 


sugar products, $11 


crops, 


millions; and maple 
millions, 

The most recently recorded fig- 
1947 the province 


cut $205 millions worth of timber. 


ures show in 


In the same year there was pro- 
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area with its year-round entertainment. 


duced more than 3 million tons of 
paper with a value of $269 mil- 
lions. This was more than half 
for all of Canada. Quebec also 
produced 1,300,000,000 ft. B.M. of 
lumber, with a value of $64 mil- 
lions. 


The 20th Century is Canada’s 

that the 20th 
belongs to Canada—and 
Quebecers are quick to point out 
that if this is so, then their pro- 
vince wll be in the forefront be- 
cause new 


Economists say 
century 


frontiers are opening 
in the province all the time; op- 
portunity beckons across the land, 
and the people of Quebec will 
take full advantage of these op- 
portunities. 
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_— NACI ETAL AONE Te os oo 


CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE 
BUICh 


Cnealer 


VAUXHALL (ezzeaan 


CHEVROLET talue/, 
AND GMC TRUCKS 





> “ 
GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS PRU!a, A) OF CANADA LIMITED 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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SPECIAL MIDSUMMER 
ATLANTIC GUARDIAN 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER ! 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


9 MONTHS FOR $1. 


AND 
THE COUPON BELOW, 
WORTH 50c. TO YOU 


SEND ONE DOLLAR 
AND ONE COUPON 


Before August 3!st, 1950 
TO 


Atlantic Guardian 
Circulation Dept. 
P.O. Box E5434, St. John's, 
Nfld. 
or 
1541 Mackay St., Montreal, 
Que. 


PLACE YOUR OWN OR- 
DER — SEND A. G. TO 
YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD 








COUPON 
1 AM WORTH 


50c. 


ON ANY NEW 
ATLANTIC GUARDIAN 


SUBSCRIPTION 
GOOD UNTIL AUG. 31st, 1950 











@ The worst coastal marine dis- 
aster involving a Newfoundland 
ship was the loss of the SS. 
Florizel at Cappahayden on the 
Southern Shore, 60 miles south of 
St. John’s on February 24, 1918. 
The death toll was 94 lives. The 
worst sealing year for disasters 
The SS. 
Newfoundland lost 78 men in a 


was the spring of 1914. 
‘blind whiteness’ (blizzard) be- 
tween March 31 and April 2. In 
the same storm the S.S. Southern 
Cross, homeward bound with a 
bumper trip, foundered and was 


lost with all hands. 


@ Newfoundland’s Governors 
have left their names literally on 
history’s pages. Many streets in 
the capital are called after former 
Vice-Regal 


example, Le 


representatives, for 

Marchant Road, 
Hamilton, 
Streets, 
(after Sir 


Cavendish Boyle, composer of the 


Gower, Holloway, 
Maxse and 3annerman 
Cavendish Square 
words of the “Ode to Newfound- 
land”), Harvey Road and others. 
Outside St. John’s several com- 
munities have been re-named for 
Governors, such as Glovertown, 


McCallum, and Musgravetown. 





Manufacturers of Yarns and Blankets 
Inquiries are invited 
WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 
WOOLLEN MILLS 
65 Queen St., Charlottetown, 
ms me % 
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An 


wep = GOOD FOOD 
aed 


by ELLA M. BRETT 


Advisor, Dept. of Health, 
St. John's. 
Hear ye all, it bids you fair, 
To guard your health with the 
utmost care. 


v UARD 
much 
are “Health is 


Wealth is 
without 


Nutritional 


Health” is a 
slogan as also 
Wealth”, “All 
Health”, “No Wealth 
Health”, and aé=e great 
which have 


your 


used 


many others blos- 


somed forth in the hope of awak- 
ening us to the value of our most 
treasured possession. 
One and un- 
healthy or healthy and unwealthy, 
and happy is the man, though 
both healthy and 
been that 
man is happy because in 
addition to health and wealth, he 
is blessed with wisdom. 

Health 


indispensable. 


can be wealthy 


rare, who is 


wealthy: it has said 


such a 


seem to be an 
But is it? We have 
all heard about the lives of famous 
men who rose above the handicap 
of poor health. Certainly absolute 
buoyant health is not an _  in- 
dispensable, for most of us man- 
age to live reasonably well-adjust- 
ed and balanced lives in spite of 
the fact that we are never wholly 
healthy. 


would 


Health though probably not an 
indispensable should be put 
the desirable aims of life. 
Certainly many who have lost 
their health would pay a great 
price to get it back. It is probably 
only who go nonchalantly 


among 


those 
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lor GOOD WEALTH 


through life 
good health 
on it as 


enjoying 
who 


apparent 
neglect to look 
precious, probably for 
want of better sense; it is said that 
“Good 
two of life’s greatest blessings’’. 

Down 
have 


Health and good sense ure 


through the ages people 


continued to search for the 


key to wealth, to happiness and 
life. The 
road to health is ever lengthening 
and widening public 
health newer 
medical helped 
everyone 
living 
years longer than his grandparents 
did. We know that the answer to 


other good things of 
Improved 
the 


have 


practices and 
discoveries 
world 


create a where 


stands a real chance of 


good health is being found today, 
not in distant 
climates, but in sensible everyday 
living 


magic potions or 

food, rest, recreation, free- 
from worry, and _ regular 
medical and dental care. 

Those health practices 
this gift of 
extra years, a longer prime of life 
in which to and 
interests activities, are well 
worth consideration. All through 
life, for instance, the that 
make up the daily meals help in 
strong and 
senses alert, and help to protect it 
against and _ infection. 
Our childhood had 
a part in determining our health 
and well-being now, for good 
health during growth 
and establish the 
adult health. We 


dom 


good 
which help give us 
enjoy hobbies 
and 


foods 
keeping the 


body 


weakness 


food habits in 


practices 
development 
foundation for 
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@ Excellent Food 

@ Comfortable Sur- 
roundings @ Friendly 
Service @ Hote! Bar 


We also cater to 
Wedding, Private 
and Dinner Parties 


COCHRANE HOTEL 


COCHRANE STREET, ST. JOHN'S 











GRAND BANK 
FISHERIES LTD. 


VESSEL OWNERS, 
PRODUCERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 
CODFISH, CODOIL, 
HERRING, SALMON. 


GRAND BANK 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Cable Address— 


““GRANDFISH" 





cannot go back to childhood, but 
it is never too late to make a fresh 
start. 

It is true that eating habits have 
changed over the years; some of 
the foods we eat and enjoy today 
were practically unknown to our 
grandparents. Consider the 
orange. When many adults of 
today were growing up, oranges 
were looked on as a luxury food, 
for they were scarce and expen- 
sive and their special value in the 
diet was unknown. Today the 
orange has risen from a luxury 
fruit proudly displayed in a bowl 
on the sideboard, to the present 
status of a must in the diet. This 
new status is very likely not the 
result of an awakened apprecia- 
tion of the Vitamin C content of 
the orange or its value in the pre- 
vention of scurvy given out as 
sober facts by Nutritionists and 
Health Educators — after all who 
thinks of scurvy while enjoying 
the morning orange juice? It 
might be nothing more compli- 
cated than simply following the 
leader and eating oranges because 
they taste good and because others 
do. Or it could be nothing more 
nor less than the result of the 
aggressiveness of the citrus fruit 
growers. 

Not that everyone has been per- 
suaded to eat oranges or some 
other citrus fruit in spite of ad- 
vertising and other motivating 
forces. Assuming that oranges 
were inexpensive and _ plentiful 
and well within the income of a 
given family, many would still 
not learn to understand their 
value and eat them regularly. 

The right foods protect health. 
The materials that are needed for 
energy, body-building and repair, 
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THE FIRST RIDE MAKES ALL THE 
DIFFERENCE ! 


Many an adult today has the same reservations 
about air travel that he once had about the 
carousel. Remember how quickly your doubts 
were dispelled? No sooner was the first ride 
over than you wanted to go again. That, too, 
will happen after your initial Flagship journey. 
But unlike the merry-go-round which you soon 
outgrew because it never took you anywhere, air 
travel can serve you for the rest of your life, 
bringing you within easy reach of people and of 
places impossibly distant by other means of 
transport. 


The first ride makes all the difference! See for 
yourself how doubts take off when you go—on a 
Flagship. 
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T. & M. WINTER LTD. 


Wholesale Provisions, St. John's 
NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS. 
Standord Bronds, Limited, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Guardian Assurance Co., ltd. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 





we have been exporting 
the finest quality 
NEWFOUNDLAND Seafoods 


hee: aie 
W.§ 8 J. MOORES LTD. 


Bie ae Carbonear 
——e IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
Founded 1898 | 3 __ Incorporated 1929 


_Hy es 


rated pape 
eve 4 


TOI PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 


1 BUCKINGHAM STREET-- HALIFAX -- NOVA SCOTIA 
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sound nerves, strong bones, resist- 
ance to infection, quicker healing 
and convalescence are all found 
in every day foods, but a variety 
of foods is needed in the meals 
each day to provide enough of all 
the necessary food factors. 

The following pattern is made 
up of foods that are liked and 
eaten by most people. Foods from 
each group should be used in the 
meals each day, for each group is 
important for the special factors it 
provides. Choices to suit taste 
can be made from the different 
cereals, meats, fish, fruits and 
vegetables so meals can offer a 
great deal of variety. 


Foods That Are Needed Daily: 

Milk—Children at least 1 pint. 
Adolescents at least 12 pints. 
Adults at least % pint. 

Fresh cow’s or goat’s milk, eva- 
porated, skim, buttermilk and dry 
milk may be used. All provide 
important milk nutrients. 

Fruit— One serving of citrus 
fruit or bakeapples or toma- 
toes, or their juices, fresh or 
canned. Also another serv- 
ing of fresh, canned or dried 
fruit, e.g. apples, berries, 
dried prunes and apricots. 

Vegetables—At least one serv- 
ing of potatoes. At least two 
other vegetables, one being 
leafy green or yellow. 

Eggs—At least 4 a week. 

Meat, fish, poultry—One serv- 
ing daily. 

Cereals & Bread—One serving 
whole grain or enriched 
cereal. 

Bread with butter or fortified 
margarine. 

Children should have fish liver 

oil or its equivalent daily. 
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SEPTEMBER 6TH 


is the date on which our new 
term commences. 


YOU may enter on that date 
or any later date that is more 
convenient. Information glad- 
ly sent on request. 


W. A. STECH, C.A., 
Principal, 
MARITIME BUSINESS COLLEGE 





Halifax, N. S. 








THE MODERN UPTOWN 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


Fruit Meats 
Fresh Frozen 

Fish 

Groceries 

Dry Goods 
Novelties Notions 
Smallwares 


Mens, Womens, & 
Childrens Wear 


The Two-Way Stores Ltd. 
Golf & St.Clare Avenues, 
St.John’s Dial 5194, 5195 





CONDUCTED BY 


A. 





That Joe Batt’s Arm bully with 
the Change Island punt 


Steaming eastward out to sea with 
a cross-wind blowing free 

She was burying her bows which 
were strongly built and blunt; 

And we cheered her from the land 
for we knew what she could 
stand, 

That Joe Batt’s Arm bully 
the Change Island punt. 


with 


Not on the handy ledges but on 
Carey and on Crumble 

Her grapnel finds its grip, where 
the silvery cod abound; 

See her dipping her lee-rail, 
cracking on with steam and sail, 

That Joe Batt’s Arm bully driving 
for the Eastern ground 

In the summer with the trawl, 
with the hand-lines in the fall, 

Her youthful captain ranges, brav- 
ing all the weather’s brunt 

From Round Head to the 
and where’et the 
flock, 

In his Joe Batt’s Arm bully 


the Change Island punt 


Rock, 
bait-birds 


His father built the bully, 
spars and made the sails, 

And he made them very full 
very roomy in the bunt 

‘Stead of building one himself, he 
sent up to Skipper Alf 

And asked if he could buy him a 
Change Island punt 


cut the 


and 
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When his dad went to his rest, he 
had only one request: 

“Don’t sell the boats and engine.” 
“No dad, of course I won’t.” 

“T’ve taught you all I know, you 
will know just what to do 

With the Joe Batt’s Arm bully and 
the Change Island punt.” 


Young Will he felt no fear, as he 
overhauled the gear, 

But took his father’s tiller with a 
firm and steadfast mind; 

And his blood thrilled to com- 
mand as he turned her from the 
land, 

With all the sheets straining and 
the towline taut behind. 


had grace, 
the chase 


She had beauty she 
and she always led 
South of the Barrack Islands in 
the ceaseless summer hunt; 
And sometimes late at night 
women wept about the plight 
Of their men aboard the bully 
with the Change Island punt. 


And one of them, a fair young 

maid keeps vigil until dawn 

And sees at last the far-off sails, 
and hears the glad “Ahoy!” 

Now her heart is glad and chipper, 
for her sweetheart is the skipper 

Of one of those stout bullies, steer- 
ing for the harbour buoy. 


As she stands there on 
waiting for th 
Her eager gaze 


the quay 
e “Rose Marie,” 


sweeps outward, 
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rests on the boat in front; 

It’s her own name on the prow, 
painted bold across the bow 
Of that Joe Batt’s Arm bully with 

the Change Island punt. 


—A. R. SCAMMELL. 


@ Joe Batt’s Arm bullies are a 
type of fishing boat well known 
on the north-east coast of New- 
foundland. The fishermen of the 
Arm went in for them in a big 
way as they are ideally suited to 
handlining and trawling on the 
distant fishing ledges known 
locally as the “Eastern Ground”. 
The bully is a large, roomy boat 
fitted with spars, sails (jib, fore- 
sail and mainsail), and is also 
with an engine. They 
can punch to land against a hard 
head wind with their engine 
power, and their sails enable them 
to take advantake of any favoring 
breeze. Very stoutly and strongly 


powered 


built as they have to be to stand 
up against wind and sea on that 
part of the coast, the plucky little 
bullies and the pluckier men who 
fish in them are a worthy subject 
for any pen. 

Some readers may wonder what 
a Joe Batt’s Arm bully has to do 
with a Change Island punt. When 
they go on the grounds the bullies 
tow sometimes one, sometimes two 
punts behind them, and the owner 
in the song happened to acquire 
one built in Change Islands, a 
nearby settlement. Fishermen 
have a habit of designating a boat 
by the place she is built or hails 
from—a Lunenburg banker, a Joe 
Batt’s Arm bully, a Fogo trapskiff 
-and so, a Change Island punt. 
Besides helping to identify a par- 
ticular bully, the phrase remem- 
bered last 


helps to provide the 


line with contrast and balance 








CBS*t carries a complete line of 
SPORTING GOODS 


Also Hardware, Gro- 
ceries and Feeds, Ladies’ 
and Men's” Clothing, 
Crockeryware, House 
Furnishings, and Foot- 


weor for All Seasons. 


When in Corner Brook, visit the Modern 
Department Store of 





‘CORNER BROOK STORES Ltd. 


CORNER BROOK . 


DEER LAKE 
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Unnecessary Stamps 


HORTLY after adhesive post- 
yaa stamps were first issued, 
about a century ago, people began 
to collect them in albums. In 
those days stamp collectors were 
eccentrics 
by their friends, and public jour- 
nals poked fun at 
found pleasure in 
As time 


regarded as harmless 


anyone who 
such a hobby 
went on, however, 
took up stamp 
collecting, until today devotees of 
philately are 
lions. 


more 
and more people 
mil- 
And as time went on they 
collected not 


numbered in 


only for pleasure, 


but for profit. 


Down through the years gloomy 
forecasters have warned collectors 
that the hobby would die out, 
that the stamps for which they 
had paid high prices would be 
practically worthless. But today 
the demand for rare stamps is 
greater than ever, while prices for 
most of them are on the increase. 
Philately is, if not big business, a 
world-wide and very stable busi- 
ness. So that govern- 
ments, who are taking a hand in 
all kinds of private enterprise, 
invaded the stamp dealers’ 


much so 


have 
domain and are in active competi- 
with dealers for the collec- 
Post 


maintains a 


tion 
tors’ money. The Canadian 
Office Department 
Philatelic 
of past postal issues are kept and 
offered for 


Division where sheets 


sale to. collectors. 








@ SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


Omer @ INSURANCE 


Limited 


@ Newfoundland’s most progressive departmen 


@ DEPARTMENT STORES 
@ EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


@ WHOLESALE DIVISION 


St. John’s, Newfoundland } 
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Your wearing apparel orders for Spring 


and Summer can be filled from stocks that 
are high-lighted with the newest fashions 


from America, Canada and England. 


ST. JOHN’S 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
AND LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 











U.S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 





MATTERS 
CONSULT THIS DEPENDABLE COMPANY ON ALL 


PERTAINING TO YOUR 
INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 





J. K. LACEY — Res. Mgr. 
CITY CHAMBERS, ST. JOHN'S 











Processors and Exporters of Quick-Frozen Newfoundland 


Fishery Products 


“Nordeaster” Brand Cod Fillets, 
fresh-frozen and smoked 
Fresh-frozen Mackerel, choice 
quality salted Fillets and salt 
Cod in 1 lb. cartons. 

Importers and distributors of 

products for the Newfoundland trade. 








The Milk is 
in the Mix... 
JUST ADD WATER! 


THE SUPERB CHOCOLATE AND WHITE CAKE MIXES 
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Superfivous Stamps 

While this business is quite 
legitimate, even an advantage to 
collectors in many instances, some 
government postal departments 
carry their philatelic enterprises 
much farther—even to the point 
of issuing scores of new and en- 
tirely needless stamps, which are 
produced primarily to sell to 
dealers and collectors, rather than 
‘Oo frark the mails. Neither C.- 
ada nor Newfoundland has trans- 
gressed in this regard, which is 
one reason why their stamps are 
universally popular. The one in- 
stance that comes to mind where 
Canada issued superfluous stamps 
is found in the Victoria Jubilee 
set of 1897; the $2, $3, $4, and $5 
denominations hardly being neces- 
sary. One or two British Posses- 
sions issued $10 stamps, but these 





apparently served to frank parcels 
of gold being flown out of wilder- 
ness gold mines 


Two of the largest stamp dealers 
in America refuse to stock and 
sell the hundreds of new postal 
issues which have been flooding 
the market in recent years. Warn- 
ing customers against these bits 
of colored paper, which they do 
not deem to be bona fide postage 
stamps, these big firms are en- 
couraging collectors to buy only 
stamps issued for use on the mails. 
Many collectors are turning away 
from these new and dubious 
stamps, preferring to save only the 
older issues; collectors in- 
deed save only the stamps issued 
in the 19th century. 


some 


Triangles and Diamonds 
One Newfoundland stamp issued 
in 1857 is triangular in shape; 





Produced by Job Bros. and 
Co. Ltd., one of the oldest 
firms in Newfoundland, 
Hubay quick frozen fillets 
are becoming more and 
more well-known in North 
America. Newfoundland 
fish, caught in the crystal- 
clear waters of the North 
Atlantic, packed and frozen 
by the quick-freeze method 
is indeed Seafood par ex 
cellence. 

a 
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JOB BROTHERS 


and Company Lid. 
St. John's 


Established in 1780 








AUGUST, 1950 
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srunswick and Nova Scotia finding space to write in the ad- 


diamond - shaped stamps, dress after the envelope has been 
tionery of Canada well covered bv several large 
‘ircular or stamps A number of pictorials 

how- are so oversized they resemble 

North tomato can labels rather than 

rectang- postal adhesives, notably those 
large noi issued by the Latin American 
countries. Canada has issued a 

few stamps double the ordinary 

size, but none abnormally large, 

and none of triangular or other 

unusual shape. The Canadian 

he pictorial registration stamps are very wide 
and narrow, and the Wc. black 
1882 stamp is quite tiny, but other- 


smaller than 

il airmail 
are quite larg sne very wise the Canadian stamps are of 
commen rative i¢ pic- 


; 


convenient size. In general, re- 
amp y gardless of size or shape, the 
in recent ye are popu- stamps of Canada and Newfound- 
collecto but unpopulat land are most artistically designed 
. by reason of and beautifully engraved, and 
ouble involved in they continue to be most popular 


envelopes and with collectors. 





Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E 


(FURS SEALSKING( | William J. Ryan, M.R.A..c. 
GRENFELL HANDICRAFTS ARCHITECT 
VOR: Ewing & Son T.A. Building 


WATER 5T sv ponws Duckworth Street : St. John's 

















THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 


St. John's, Newfoundland 
@ 


Established 1882 


Cordage, White and Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Tarred Banking Caples, Herring Nets and Netting, 
Hemp and Commercial Wrapping Twines, 
Bolt Rope, White and Oakum, Cutch. 
Tarred Cotton Lines, Wholesale only. 




















ATLANTIC GUARDIAN 
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@ Wherever you travel in Canada you will 
find our self-identifying Travellers’ 
Cheques a handy and safe method of 
carrying your money. They are issued in 
convenient denominations and can be 
cashed at any chartered bank or at your 
hotel. 


For travel abroad we can provide you 
with a Letter of Credit or Travellers’ 
Cheques which will similarly meet 
your requirements. 


Obtainable at any of our branches. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 





people Bowater mills, one of the |: 
know the integrated pulp and paper mills in 
folk who, Canada rr, indeed, in any country. 
iccepte {-their They stand at the termi ie 


e, as Canadians, routes which carry their Canadiz 


But already products to the seaports of the 


1 
} 


g enriched world. Thev stand, too, among the 
brought forests which feed them—forests which 
the Province of will remain eternally productive 
Brook, because of careful conservation. Corner 
Brook is alive to its new Canadian 
by the Gulf citizenship, to the advantages con- 


stand the ferred and to the obligations implied. 
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THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


London, and 


Corner Rr k, Pr INCE f Veus undland 


CANADA GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA SOUTH AFRICA U.S.A. NORWAY SWEDEN 





